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tive, the luxurious, the fine thing well done + + + Today Marmon means all that and 


more with an entirely new line of cars—ecach a straight-eight, each 
abundant in ad vanced engineering thought — each with that charm and un- 
usualness which is so inseparably Marmon + + + New easy riding qualities and 

’ 
super comfort dimensions + + + With these cars Marmon covers the entire / 
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—a car for every possible motor car need. 
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Another Plant Owner 


Increases Profits 
oie by Saving Time 


And this is only one of thousands of plants 
which have had much the same experience 
following the time review of the Stromberg Tok: Kaito Minted, fa 
Minute Man. Again and again, his recommen- 
dations, through proper time control, have 
brought about lower operating expense all ments; electrically operated in 
along the line, greater production, accurate 
costs and increased profits—both in small 


HE owners of an old established concern 
in Ohio were considered very progressive. 
Naturally they assumed that there was nothing 
wrong with their methods of time control. And 
yet a review of these methods brought to light 


time leaks that were costing the firm more than 
forty thousand dollars a year! 


Employes checked in and out at the gate, 
thus going to and from the departments where 
they actually worked, on the company’s time 
instead of on their own. Hundreds of precious 
minutes were being wasted every day in the 
locker rooms, in out of the way corners, in 
between jobs. And overhead— 30% of all their 
productive labor—was going on just the same! 

As a result of the suggestions made by a 
Stromberg Minute Man, a large part of this loss 
has been stopped. Attendance time now means 


full productive time, and overhead expense is 
thereby reduced. Pencil cost records with their 
“guessing” and mistakes have been done away 
with, and mechanical accuracy substituted. 


plants and in large. 


Let the S. M. M. Serve You 
The Stromberg Minute Man is at your service 
without cost or obligation. His review requires 


but a short time and causes no inconvenience. 
Yet it may result in bringing increased profits 
to your plant. @ Write today for our free 


booklet, ‘(Money Saving Time.” 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
227 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


Stromberg Time Recorder Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


105 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario 


STROMBERG TIME 


'Turns Wasted Minutes Into Profits’’ 
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Employes’ In-and-Out Ren orders, 


Time Stamps, Wall Clock a 
gram Instruments, and Pr ocess 
Timing and Signalling Instru- 


single units, or combined and syn- 

chronized in one system controlled 

by a Master Clock; or equipped 
with Telechron Motors. 


Send for 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


RE ae aS | eee ee = 
STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

227 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


Please send us your free booklet,“‘ Money Sav- 
ing Time.”’ This places us under no obligation. 


Address 





If desired, also check items below: 
0 Send a Stromberg Minute Man. 
Send following bulletins: 0 Time Stamps 
0 In-and-Out Recorders © Job Recorders 
a 0 Other product bulletins 
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DENNIS KING ‘tie vacasonp xine” 


BALANCED PHILCO 


TRUE CLEAR TONE 


UNBALANCED RADIO 
MEANS DISTORTED TONE 


MEANS 





When Dennis King goes on the air, the radio whose units are 
only approximately balanced cannot bring you a true repro- 
duction of his brilliant singing voice, but only the distorted 
approximation portrayed at the left, Pictured at the right is 
the true, clear, vividly lifelike tone which Philco attains by 
extraordinarily exact balancing of all units. 
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PHILCO RADIO DISCOVERIES 


bring you supreme performance at amazing, low prices 


HILCO Screen Grid Radios are different undistorted Philco tone—priced as low as $112 

from other radios—you kncwitthe minute in beautiful Console Cabinet. 
you hear them. 2. Philco Screen Grid PLUS—WNewly in- 

Discoveries made in the Philco research vented Automatic Volume Control — gets and 
laboratories have been built into the new 1930 —-Ao/ds far-distant stations without fading—enor- 
Philco Screen Grid sets, and give you such mous power brings rare programs — new 
acute selection of stations, such enthralling 
distance range, such clear, rich, natural tone, 
that Philco today must not be confused with 
any other radio at amy price. 

Before you buy, ask if the radio you are 
offered is a screen grid set. Silence on this point 
may mean last year’s mechanism in this year’s 
hollow box of wood. Ask what the colorful 
names applied to radio speakers mean. It’s 
easy to invent a name—harder to perfect such 
a thing as Philco’s exact balancing of all 
electrical units—eliminating radio distortion. 

Compare before you buy. Philco dealers are 
staking their success on Philco supreme per- 
formance. Because of this performance, the 
radio world turned to Philco in 1929. The 
demand has continued to grow in 1930. Tre- 
mendous acceptance makes it possible to build 
into these two new sets, Philco’s recently discov- 
ered features, which cannot be duplicated in 
any radio at any price: 

1. Philco Screen Grid —A newly invented 
circuit—a screen grid tube as detector— new 

—doubles amplification—enormous power— 
hair-trigger selectivity anywhere on the dial— 
seven tubes and four condensers—all electrical 


units exactly balanced, giving magnificent BALANCED-UNIT RADIO 








double-tuned input circuit sharpens selectivity 
—it tunes sharply anywhere on the dial—no 
“cross-talk,” even in crowded local stations— 
concert-hall volume when you want it—and 
no distortion at any volume because of Philco’s 
balanced units, which produce that wonderful 
Philco tone—pure, true, natural, for voice or 
music from highest note to lowest sound— 
in plain truth, a super-radio, as your dealer will 
be glad to prove to you. : 

Have the nearest Philco dealer put one of 
these wonderful sets in your own home, with- 
out obligation, and /earn for yourself what real 
radio performance can be! Easy terms when you 
decide to buy. 


PHILCO HIGHBOY 


With New Screen Grid Chassis . . $139.50 
With Screen Grid Plus Chassis 
(built-in aerial) .......-.- 169.50 

A full range of other exquisite furniture models, in- 
cluding a new, compact Console with genuine butt wal- 
nut and bird's-eye maple panels at $112. Table Models, 
Lowboys and De Luxe Highboys from $67 to $225. 

Slightly higher in Canada, Rocky Mountains and 
West. Each furniture model, regardless of price, in- 
cludes a built-in Electro-Dynamic Speaker with two 245 
power tubes, push-pull. All prices less tubes. 


PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of the famous Diamond Grid Battery for 
Motor Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, 
Motive Power, Auxiliary Power, etc. 

In Canada: PHILCO PRODUCTS, LTD., Toronto 
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ENUINE coin gold is growing in popu- 
J larity with the smart patrons of the 
finer jewelry stores. 

The watch illustrated with mesh brace- 
let in coin gold filledis made by the Gruen 
Guild, always leaders in watch styles, 
especially to meet the new vogue. 

This gold is the true guinea (22 kt.) 
coin color. Its natural beauty is enriched 
by antique finished engraving. With a 
15-jewel movement, and mesh bracelet, 
the watch is priced at $47.50. 

Every Gruen Watch is fitted with 15, 
17, 19, or 21 ruby jewels — never less! 





Top, another modern Gruen wristlet in 14 kt. 
solid coin or white gold Crown-Guard case; 
15-jewel PRECISION movement, $65. Second, 
the Gruen Quadron, with full-size, 15-jewel 
rectangular movement and flexible band to 
match, $57.50. Third, men’s wrist watch —a 
new 15-jewel model, $40. 
s. Bottom, Gruen Pentagon Ultra VeriThin, 
The Croix de Guerre for American Achieve- 
ment;” 17-jewel PRECISION movement, $100 


Gruen G 


























The Prince 





beqqed the playwright 
to make Aim a watch too 


. 
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EASE!” wrote the Dauphin. 


“Pp: 
“Such exquisite workmanship! 


Such marvelous ingenuity! Such 
infinite patience! Please, Monsieur 
Beaumarchais, make a watch like that 
for me too.” 

The immortal Beaumarchais, bril- 
liant playwright, musician, was admired 
by the future Louis XVI of France 
chiefly because he was a guild watch- 
maker, son of a guild watchmaker, 
and a master of his craft. 

Marvelous the guild watches then 
made for royalty alone! Marvelous, 
too, are today’s guild watches at prices 
within reach of all! 

For the high ideals of the ancient 
guild craftsmen live today in every 
watch bearing the mark of Gruen. 


PRECISION 


This GRUEN pledge mark is placed 
only upon watches of higher accuracy, 
finer quality and finish—none less than 
$65. Made only in the Precision Work- 
shop. 


Look for the mark Precision on the dial | 
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Two essentials of the old guild tradi- 
tion the modern Gruen Guild has 
taken special pains to follow: 

First, each watch must measure up 
to the guild’s high standards. 

Second, the price is figured as low 
as possible, but no watch is ever 
cheapened to make that price lower. 

That is why the minimum price for 
a Gruen Guild Watch is $27.50. That 
is also why Gruen Guild Jewelers know 
from professional experience that the 
Gruen Watch is the greatest value 
today per dollar invested. 

- Thereisa Gruen Watch to suit every 

member of the family. Prices $3,500 
to $27.50. Consult the Gruen Jeweler 
nearest you. You will find his name 
in the Classified Telephone Directory 
under the heading “Gruen Guild 
Watches.” 

Gruen Watch Makers Guild, Time 
Hill, Cincinnati, U.S. A. Branches in 
various parts of the world. Engaged 
in the art of making fine watches for 
more than half a century. 


Listedin your Classified Telephone 
Directory under “Gruen Guild 
Watches” is the name of your near- 
est Gruen jeweler. His store is 
marked by this Gruen Service 


Emblem 


uild Watches 
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4 sense of real discovery! 


AQUA VELVA 
for After-Shaving 


The first-time user of Aqua Velva 
has found something—and knows it. 

Aqua Velva tingles pleasantly— 
wakes up your skin. Protects from 
dust, germs, wind, weather. Cares 
for tiny nicks and cuts. Helps to 
keep the skin firm and youthful. 


Made by the makers of Williams Shav- 
ing Soaps, for three generations the 
Standard by which all others have been 
measured, Aqua Velva keeps the skin all 
day as the Williams lather leaves it, 
flexible and Fit! 

5-oz. bottle 50 cents at all deal- 
ers, or a Free Trial Size by address- 
ing: Dept. T10, The J. B. Williams 
Co., Glastonbury, Conn. — Mon- 
treal, Can. 





Just notice the fine skins of men who use 


Williams 


Aqua Velva for after shaving 
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Taft Daughter 
Sirs: 

How splendid for a famous man like Taft that 
one of his sons graduated from Yale while his 
father was in the White House and that his 
second son, much like his father in manner and 
mind, was an all around man in his class. 

Is Trme just persistently anti-feminine or can 
it be that you never heard that he has a daughter 
whose accomplishments rather out rank the 
above? Really, you know! 

Mrs. Epwitn VAN RENSSELAER PAYNE 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Of the accomplishments of Helen Her- 
ron Taft Manning, Ph. D. (A. B. Bryn 
Mawr, 1915; M. A., Yale, 1916, Ph. D., 
1924), Dean and Acting President of Bryn 
Mawr College, Time is well aware.—Ep. 





i ncaa 
Better Setter 
Sirs: 

In the issue of Time of March 3, you have as 
a frontispiece, a fine picture of the great Pointer 
“Mary Blue,” with the question “Is the Setter 
Better?” May I be permitted to answer your 
question at least for one Setter? 

I enclose a picture of my young Setter 
‘Princeton” pointing quail in the fall of 19209, 
No. 1509017 A F D § Book. Sire: Florendale 
Lou’s Beau (93779). Dam: Paliacho’s Shenan- 
doah Queen (85186). 

Princeton, on Sept. 2, 1929, in the Manitoba 
All-Age Stake, when he was barely 28 months 
old, in a field of 52 starters including Mary 
Blue, beat all of the best Setters and Pointers 
of America and Canada. In the final series in 
the Manitoba All-Age Stake, Princeton was 
paired against the Pointer, Mary Blue. The re- 
sult of this test did not leave the Judges long in 
doubt that Princeton was the superior of the 
Pointer, Mary Blue 

I have not run Princeton in the Quail Trials 
of the South during the past winter, although he 
is an even greater dog on quail than he is on 
prairie chicken, for the reason that I wished to 
use him for my own private shooting. 

You can see an account of Princeton’s Mary 
Blue’s race in the American Field of Sept. 14, 


1929. 
H. H. Swirt 


Columbus, Ga. 


Knee-Rubbing Whales 
Sirs: 

the old oil can—a tanker—is rapidly lifting 
her cargo of Venezuela crude. A_ muffled, 
methodical, pump-ing, pump-ing, pump-ing sound, 
and a shimmying, twelve-inch, flexible, metallic, 
rubber hose, extending overside from her pipe 
line on deck to a connection on the dock, is all 
that is evident as this 100,o00-barrel monster 
serenely discharges herself of a valuable oil cargo, 
and pumps it into storage tanks on shore, from 
where it goes to the stills and eventually becomes 
gas. 

A hand-me-down copy of Time (issue of Sep- 
tember 9) is lying on the chart-room table. 

An article captioned “Whales” has arrested my 
attention—and now that I have read it, I’ve 
something to say in regard to the substance of 
the footnote appended: 


“There is no record of whales having been 
observed in actual copulation. Seamen say that 
when a whale wins his mate, he escorts her to 
the dark waters of great depths.”’ 

A number of years back while holding down 
my first job as a ship’s officer, on a voyage from 
Hilo, Hawaii, to Salina Cruz, Mexico, in the 
vicinity of the Revilla Gigedo Islands, (Lat. 
18°20’ N., Lon, 114° 44° W.) approximately, on 
a placid spring day I noticed not far distant 
from the ship a considerable surface disturbance 
of an otherwise calm and listless sea. 

The glasses were brought to bear upon it, and 
instead of a violent, submarine volcanic action 
I saw two mammoth denizens of the deep—two 
whales—who were having a glorious time, splash- 
ing and frisking, tail-thwacking and nose-bump- 
ing, diving and hurdling, and their actions for 
a considerable radius had churned the calm, 
listless sea into a veritable caldron of boiling, 
foaming, angry water. 

At times this violent love-making would cease, 
as one of the whales would forge ahead, slowly 
but gracefully, turning over easily on its back 
as it went and keeping a position slightly be- 
neath the surface of the water. The action 
resembling that of a swimmer as he turns on 
his back to float. The other whale well in the 
rear and swimming back up, would suddenly put 
on a burst of speed—full ahead, both engines— 
as he ploughed a snowy, straight-as-an-arrow 
furrow through the Prussian-blue sea, which 
brought him swiftly forward to form that perfect, 
blissful contact with his mate. 

The Old Man, a stern, thin-lipped Yankee 
skipper of the old school, came on deck at this 
juncture, saw what he thought were breakers—a 
shoal. He mounted the bridge ladder two rungs 
at a time and fairly tore the glasses from my 
hands. 

*What’s all this, Mister?” said he. 

Then he chuckled, then laughed outright and 
added, “Wa-l-l, U'll be — —!”’ 

“What are they doing, Captain?” inquired 
innocent me, and as he returned the binoculars 
to my keeping he said, as a twinkle lit up his 
cold, steel-like eyes, “Wa-l-l son, they're just 
rubbing each others knees.”’ 

Capt. Howarp F. Hozey 
American Diamond Lines 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





M. I. T’s Stone & Webster 
Sirs: 

On p. 16 of your issue of March 3... you 
make the statement with reference to Stone & 
Webster, Inc. that it “Began as a private partner- 
ship between himself and a Harvard classmate.” 

Time is generally so accurate I am surprised 
to find such an error. 

Mr. Charles A. Stone and Mr. Edwin S. Web- 
ster were both graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in the Class of 1888 and 
neither have attended Harvard College. It is 
true that Mr. Stone a short time ago received 
an Honorary Degree of A. M. from Harvard 
College, but that is the only connection he ever 
had with it. 

For many years he and Mr. Webster were 
members of the Executive Committee of the 
Corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

FRANKLIN W. Hopes 

Boston, Mass. 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LArsen, CrrcuLATION Meor., Time, INc. 


350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Int. 


Please enter my subscription for True, for one year, and send mea 


bill ($5.00). 
NaAME_ 


ADDRESS 
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Within the Lupton plant, 

showing a high-speed saw 

biting through a steel win- 
dow section, 


Lupton Steel Equipment 
provides effective display 
for this store of the Paint 
Service, Inc., Columbus, O. 


Lupton stainless steel wine 
dows are used for the lower 
floors and the tower of the 
new Chrysler Building, New 
York City. 
















Lupton Projected Casements in 
the National Bank of Schwenks- 
ville, Pa. Tilghman Moyer Co., 
architects and contractors. Lup- 
ton Casements are installed in 
prominent banks and monu- 
mental buildings throughout the 


country. 





OVER THE RIM 
OF THE HORIZON 


A SHIP SAILS toward the edge of the 
world. Soon the spot that marked 
the horizon line has become traveled 
waters. The story of our company 
has been that of just such a voyage 
toward succeeding horizons. Time 
and again, we have pioneered a 
product to see it become accepted, 
eventually, as the standard. 


Lupton industrial windows, for 
instance, were launched upon a 
world whose factories were for- 
tresses. They brought Nature’s light 


and air to millions of workers. In- 
creased production a hundred-fold. 


Lupton steel shelving has advanced 
the effectiveness of display and stor- 
age for the goods of the nation. To- 
day, in a Lupton residence case- 
ment, you can buy practically 
“everything but the view.” 

During 1929, Lupton became the 
first to manufacture aluminum win- 
dows. With their soft, natural 
finish, they add tremendously to 
the charm and dignity of the monu- 
mental building. A second in- 
novation was the use of Lupton 
stainless steel windows for the lower 
floors and the tower of the Chrysler 
Building. 

For many years, Lupton has 
steadfastly looked beyond the hori- 
zon for new developments in win- 
dow designs for factory, office, 
home; for more efficient shelving 
equipment in warehouse and store. 
The uprightness of Lupton leader- 
ship in these fields is vouched for 
by an ever-increasing legion of satis- 
fied customers. David Lupton’s 
Sons Company, 2263 E. Allegheny 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LuUPTrON 


WHERE STEEL IS 
FUSED WITH SINCERITY 
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What 2ood are 
wage incentive plans? 





4 CONOMIC authorities of practical experience are 

disposed to look with profound distrust on the 

wage incentive plan that tends merely to increase pro- 
duction without first controlling and regulating i it. 

They consider the primary objective of such a plan to 
be improvement in the net profit status of a business. 
And, with logic, they take the stand that wasteful and 
uncontrolled methods of production constitute a source 
of revenue dissipation which production, artificially 
stimulated by the hope of more wages, cannot offset. 

That is one reason for the growing attention observ- 
ant heads of businesses are giving Temporator. For 
they realize that this electro-mechanical means of cen- 
tralized production control gives them exact knowledge 
of the production capacity of each working area and 
each worker. They realize that Temporator “‘sets their 
house in order” —the necessary first step in any produc- 
tion improv ement project. 

Primarily a communicating system, operating on the 
automatic telephone principle, Temporator makes use of 
simple unmistakable code letters and numerals for inter- 
communication between each working area and the 
Temporator central control. . 

Workers use a dial cabinet to signal the start of each 
job and its progress, the need for a new job, more mate- 
rials, mechanical repairs, relief, etc. The operator flashes 
all necessary instructions to them. She does the shop 
record writing, relieving the foreman of that unproduc- 
tive detail. She tabs the earners in each department as 
no time clock could. 

And Temporator not only dispenses with plant mes 
sengers but also serves to notify executives, mechanics, 
foremen and others—one or any number of them at the 
same time—that they are wanted, and where. 


THE TEMPORATOR BOOK OF FACTS 


A thoroughgoing plant analys és must nece ssarily precede each 
Temporator installation: and therefore, a book of facts about 
the Temporator way of handling prodt ction control has been 
prepared for executives desirous of knowing what can be ex 

pected of Temporator. To obtain a copy, address Dept. H. T., 
The Temporator Company, 542 Orleans St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘lemporator 
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Newsboy 
Sirs: 

For the past several months I have been read- 
ing your magazine with very much enjoyment 
and interest, especially the Aeronautical Depart- 
MRGRE. « « « 

Here at McCook, Neb., a plains town, with a 
population of 8,000, Mr. H. D. Strunk, of the 
McCook Daily Gazette, is pioneering and pro- 
moting an Air Adventure—namely, delivering 
newspapers via the airplane to 43 neighboring 
villages and schools, every evening over a 380 
mi. route. He calls his airplane the “Newsboy.” 
It has been running since last September. 

KENNETH C, SOMMER 

McCook, Neb. 


—— eo 
Great Cause 
Sirs: 

I should like to call your earnest attention to 
an article in the March issue of the Ladies Hom 
Journal, It is entitled “Easier Motherhood,” and 
its author is Constance L. Todd. The article 
speaks so eloquently for itself, that no words of 
praise, description or exhortation in connection 
with it are necessary from an insignificant per- 
son. I think you will be serving a great cause 
and assisting in the relief of countless daily 
tragedies if you will give space to a review of 
this article. 

Mrs. DAN HUNTINGTON FENN 

Taunton, Mass. 

“Easier Motherhood” describes syner- 
gistic anaesthesia by the Gwathmey tech- 
nic. Known to medicine for about a 
decade, it consists of the specialized ad- 
ministration of magnesium sulphate, ether 
and morphine combined in a dose suited 
to the individual. Extensively and very 
successfully used in Manhattan hospitals, 
it has, says Author Todd, “converted cry- 
ing rooms into chambers of silence.” Yet 
so little is it appreciated among obstetri- 
cians generally that in the last five years 
it is estimated only two-tenths of one per- 
cent of U. S. mothers have experienced 
its benefits.—Eb. 

——>— 
Carolinium, Berzelium 
Sirs: 

March 3 issue of Time, p. 37, re Professor 
B. Smith Hopkins. 

Charles Baskerville was the first American to 
discover a new element. He established the fact 
that thorium, hitherto supposed to be an element 
is really a combination of two substances called 
by him carolinium after the State of North Caro 
lina and Berzelium after Berzelius a Swedish 
chemist who discovered thorium nearly a century 
ago. These new elements were first found by 
Prof. Baskerville in the monazite sand of North 
Carolina, 

JosepuH N. Kan! 

New York City. 

But the Chemical Dictionary says “Ber- 
zelium, a supposed element of atomic 





weight 212 found by Baskerville in tho- 
rium salts.”—Ep 
a 

Illini 
Sirs 

rhe list of noteworthy Illini included in your 
account of Harry Woodburn Chase’s election as 
president of the University of Illinois is ex- 
cellent but by no means complete. Here are 
some others. 


HARRY PATTERSON 

Chicago, Il. 

Subscriber Patterson lists the following: 

Arthur Newell Talbot ’81, professor- 
emeritus of municipal sanitary engineer- 
ing, able traction engineer (formula for 
laying railway curves, moving train 
stresses on tracks), pioneer in the develop- 
ment of reinforced concrete, the design of 
municipal sewage plants. 

Carl Clinton Van Doren ’o7, literary 
critic, editor of the Literary Guild, lec- 
turer on American literature in Columbia 
University. 

Mark Van Doren ’14, his brother, critic, 
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Detroit in 1805 was already 





better service than that offered by outstand- 





tri- ‘ : = 
ars an active trading center ing, legal reserve mutual companies. 
yer- 
ced On the matter of cost, the mutual casualty 
policyholder pays no higher rates than those 
| oe . asked by other carriers. Further, he is a part 
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to Adventureland 


Mountain-tops glimmer,call 
to you across acres of dark 
green pine forests. Clouds 
tangle themselves in pinna- 
cles five thousand feet above 
your head, mountain streams 
burble of speckled beauties 
to tempt your tackle. Gla- 
cier Park, world’s greatest 
dude ranch, calls! 


The warm fingers of spring 
are beginning to melt away 
the winter’s blanket of snow 
that has mantled the peaks 
and the valleys, 


Plan now to come out West 
for your vacation this sum- 
mer. Glacier Park, Puget 
Sound, the Columbia River 
country, Alaska. Superb 
Great Northern trains—the 
new Empire Builder, the lux- 
urious Oriental Limited, take 
you there, bring you back. 
Information, pictures, de- 
tails, await your inquiry. 
The Great Northern agent 
in your own City, or travel 
headquarters at Saint Paul. 


the brooks and 
the roads. Soon it She New 


willbesummerin EMPIRE BUILDER 


Adventureland. 
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anthologist (World Anthology of Poetry) 

Samson Miles Raphaelson 717, author 
(The Jazz Singer, Young Love). 

Lois Ferne Seyster (Mrs. Lynne) Mont- 
ross *19, author and co-author with her 
husband (Town and Gown, Fraternity 
Row). : 

There are 96,500 living Illini. Time 
has discovered and named 14 Illini note- 
worthies. Are there others?—Epb. 


>—— 





Major Y 

Sirs: 

_ In your issue of March 10, I was interested to 
find among the Letters, one from W. Lloyd 
White of Cleveland concerning Fencing. 

As one of those of the Yale fencing team who, 
he says, received a major letter, I wish to correct 
an erroneous impression which has already called 
forth some comment here at college. 

Those of us who were awarded our major “Y’ 
were three in number. It was awarded for win 
ning the National Junior Epee Championship on 
Jan. 23, 1929. 

The rule by which this award was made con- 
sists of the regular rules for the awards to the 
several sports and the fact that a major letter 
shall be awarded a team or individual who wins 
1 “National” Championship. .. . 

WALLAce A. WALKER 
Yale University Fencing Team 
New Haven, Conn. 
=~ 
Record Service 
Sirs: 

I am wondering if the book service TIME gives 
its readers extends also to phonograph records, 
This new department is invaluable to those of 
us who are unable to get out and hear concerts. 
Only sometimes it is difficult to get records or 
to know if certain favorites are available. Just 
now I am particularly eager to know if Percy 
Grainger has made a record of his Turkey-in-the- 
Straw arrangement. And I should like to have 
some good records of music by Ravel. 

FRANCES MEANY 





Spokane, Wash. 

Subscribers unable to obtain desired 
phonograph records from local dealers can 
do so by addressing: The Music Editor, 
Tim_, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. En- 
close check or money order to cover regu- 
lar retail price. 

Let Subscriber Meany see Time, Dec. 
16 for a report on recent Ravel record- 
ings. Of his ‘“Turkey-in-the-Straw,” Pia- 
nist Grainger has made no phonograph 
record—Ep. 

Sirs: 

I saw with interest in your phonograph record 
notes that records by the Great Enrico Caruso 
are still being released. Is it still possible to 
obtain Caruso Tosca records? 

Haroip FRASER 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

The late Enrico Caruso made one Tosca 
record—*E lucevan e stelle” on one side, 
“Recondita armonia”’ on the other (Victor 
$1.50).—Ep. 
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ascinating, Brilliant, Economical — a totally new type Eight 


HUDSON’S Great Eight is totally different. It 
is the car ahead and the pattern of the future. 


Hudson pioneers a new field. This new design 


is its discovery and reward. 


It strikes off the shackles of bulk and useless 


weight — as in new airplane design 
—with greater horsepower in pro- 
portion to weight—and even greater 
economy. Q| Thus power has a 
chance to be free, spontaneous and 
effective. It gives smooth, effortless 
performance and a soaring sensation 
in motion that many veterans call 


quite the finest thing in motordom. Engineers 
have long sought smoothness like this—a car that 
makes hills and levels all like constant coasting. 


This new Hudson looks every inch the great car 


that it is—beautiful, distinctive, charmingly in- 


FEATU.RES 


Great power in proportion to 
weight + Low set motor— 
straight line drive + Ten 
body types on two chassis 
lengths + Four 2-way shock 
absorbers + Engine starter on 


dash + Electrolock—electric , 


oiland fuel gauge+Radiator 

shutters + Spare tire car- 

rier in front fender + Tire 

lock « Lugegagecarrier +Y our 

own choice of many colors 
at no extra cost, 


viting and hospitable. And every chassis and body 


detail is designed to be worthy of 
its leadership. You will not hesitate 
to acknowledge remarkable achieve- 
ment in every particular of this new 
type Eight. But perhaps your greatest 
wonder will be that it is all accom- 
plished without sacrifice of Hudson’s 
well-known price advantage. 
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A1New and - 


Gillette 


A new Blade 


A new Razor 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


The Greatest Shaving Improvement 


in Twenty-et ght Years 


ILLIONS of well-worn 

Gillettes are now going to 
win an honorable discharge. Sure 
—they’re good old razors! And if 
you have to wait for your dealer to 
get his supply of the New Gillette 
Razor, your old Gillette will oper- 
ate with the new blades. 


But once you have tried the 
New Gillette Blade in the New 
Gillette Razor you will never be 
satisfied to shave with anything 
else! 


Many important changes 


What have we done to the Gillette 
Razor and the Gillette Blade? Not 
just one thing, or two things, or 
three. We have made a dozen im- 
portant changes which, when you 
add them all together, make an 
entirely new and greatly improved 
shaving tool. 

Take “razor pull,” for example. 
Do you know why your old Gil- 
lette “‘pulled’’? Perhaps you 
blamed the blade; but the fault 
was not in the blade. Our labora- 
tories examined tens of thousands 
of used razors; our engineers talked 
to twenty-seven thousand hard- 
to-satisfy shavers. 

What did they find? A razor 
“pulls” because its working parts 


have been dropped and dented on 
floor or wash basin. 

Perhaps the dent is microscopic. 
Just the same, it makes a differ- 
ence. When you handle a Gillette, 
you are dealing with a fine pre- 
cision tool. Even the smallest dent 
can throw it out of alignment. 
Hence “pull.””’ Now look at the 
corners of the new razor. See those 
heavy lugs? You can’t dent those 
corners by any ordinary accident. 
But suppose, by some terrific 
abuse, you should dent them. 
Never mind. The ends of the blade 
have been cut out. The blade is no 
longer held at the corners. There- 
fore, a dented razor-corner can’t 
possibly affect the smoothness of 
your shave. 


No more blade wiping 
Another thing. The new blades are 
processed to resist rust. Think 
what that means in convenience 
and time saving. No more do you 
have to take the razor apart to 
wipe the blade. No more cut tow- 
els. Just loosen. Turn blade at 
right angles. Then re-tighten. 
Hold under hot running water for 
rinsing. Shake well. Lay on the 
shelf. 

The old posts are gone. How 
many a good edge was lost by 
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. New blade can be used 


in your old Gillette 


. New processed steel; 


new blade resists rust 


. Cut-out corners of blade 


prevent “‘razor pull’ 


. To clean, turn guard 


at right angles... then 
re-tighten...vinse... 
shake dry 


. New shape guard chan- 
nel for full shaving 


clearance 


. New shape guard teeth 


meet skin smoothly, nat- 
urally 


FACTS 


7. No projecting posts to 
dull blade edges 
. Reinforced razor cor- 
ners prevent damage 
if dropped 
. Square blade ends 
safer to handle 


. Shaves easier around 
mouth, nose, ears 


. New blades same price 


as old 


. Newrazor, 24K. gold- 
plated, with one new 
blade in case, $1.00 
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bumping against those posts. Now 
the razor blade turns at right 
angles for rinsing. No taking apart 
for cleaning. 


New shape guard teeth 
Notice the guard teeth . . . longer 
... turned back farther. They glide 
over the skin like velvet. You 
hardly feel the razor slide over 
your face. 

See the ends of the blade. . . 
square ... not round. Much easier 
to handle with slippery fingers. 
Less chance of having to fish for 
the blade down the drain pipe. 
And, being almost flush with the 
cap, the blade shaves much better 
around the difficult corners of the 
mouth, ears, and nose. The famous 
guard channel beneath the blade 
edge allows the blade to meet the 


beard full and clear, yet with per- 
fect safety. This has hitherto been 
an exclusive feature of high-priced 
Gillettes selling at $5.00 to $75.00. 
Now you have it in the $1.00 
model. 


See your dealer today 
Gillette factories are working at 
capacity to supply all dealers as 
soon as possible. See your dealer 
today. Tomorrow he may be sold 
out ... an inconvenient delay for 
you. Give your face this good 
news now! 

All of which means that for 
$2.00 you can buy the biggest 
money’s worth in shaving comfort 
that has been offered to man in 
the past twenty-eight years. 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 

BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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$1 00 for the NEW GILLETTE RAZOR—smoother shave, 


no “razor pull” 


$1.00 for ten NEW GILLETTE BLADES—tust-resisting, 


better work in the difficult corners, no tedious wiping 


RAVEN YS PENDING HS. 





The New Gillette Razor, 24K. gold-plated, in beau- 
tiful case, complete with new Gillette Blade. Price 
Other De Luxe models at $5.00 to $75.00 


$ | 00 
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UPPOSE your water supply were 


delivered by truck! Nonsense! every~ 
body pipes it in. Exactly, just as progres~ 


sive families, today, pipe gas into their 


homes for clean, automatic heat. 


Gas is the ideal home-heating fuel. Gas 
| burns withaut waste, residue or dirt. Gas 
heating responds instantly to temperature 
control, without human attention. Gas 
requires no furnace-tending. A Bryant 
heating plant for steam, hot water, vapor 


\ a ‘ 
\\ or warm alr will actually make your winter s 


heat 7 
as automatic 


Yo ow KX 


water s uppl 


May we send you a complete descrip- 

tion of the comforts and convenience of 

Bryant Automatic Gas Heating? You'll 
find it absorbingly interesting. 


THE BRYANT 


HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
17803 St. Clair Avenue ° Cleveland, Ohio 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


President Hoover last week had need 
of all his good cheer to meet discouraging 
reports from London on the progress of 
the Naval Conference (see p. 21). While 
he was not ready to despair of some form 
of success from the parley, he was disap- 
pointed at the manner in which its ne- 
gotiations seemed to be going around & 
around & around in a profitless circle. 
Chief Delegate Stimson continued to send 
him optimistic reports on the possibility 
of progress, but Stimson optimism did 
not seem to jibe with the pessimistic 
cablings of expert newsmen. Strong 
though the temptation was for him to 
interfere with the U. S. delegation, to 
take what diplomats call ‘a strong public 
position,” President Hoover continued his 
patient hands-off policy. Even to his 
closest friends he said little of what he 
thought of the London Parley, preserved 
a cheerful exterior. 

@ Representative William Robert Wood 
of Indiana, Chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, who lately inves- 
tigated the U. S. fight against the fruit-fly 
in Florida, last week reported to President 
Hoover. that: 1) $60,000,000 worth of 
property had been destroyed in the cam- 
paign, much of it needlessly; 2) $6,000,- 
000 had been spent on eradication which, 
if done efficiently, should not have cost 
more than $1,500,000; 3) ‘“bugologists,” 
by their loose talk, “have done more dam- 
age to the Florida citrus industry than the 
bugs.” : 

@ President Hoover last week awaited a 
full report by his Haitian Commission 
which sailed for the U. S. from Port-au- 
Prince after a fortnight’s investigation in 
the Black Republic. General was the pre- 
diction that the President, on the Com- 
mission’s recommendation, would prompt- 
ly withdraw Brigadier General John Henry 
Russell, U. S. High Commissioner and 
unofficial autocrat over Haiti, and appoint 
in his place a regular diplomatic repre- 
Sentative (see p. 25 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the Senate of 
the U.S.: 
@ Continued the tariff debate. 
« Passed the first deficiency Appropria- 
tion Bill for $173,834,415 (see col. 3). 


on 


The House Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
House of Representatives adjourned for 
two days in memory of William Howard 
Taft and Edward Terry Sanford. Then 
the members: 





@, Discussed a bill to regulate interstate 
motor bus traffic. 

@, Heard Wisconsin’s Nelson flay “The 
Japanese Bugaboo” in connection with a 
plea for a free Philippines. 

o—— 





Undoing Dyer 

Leonidas Carstarphen Dyer, Congress- 
man from Missouri, forced through Con- 
gress in 1920 a law known as the National 





Wide World 


Missouri's DyER 
Young boys are going to jail 


Motor Vehicle Act. He was proud of his 
legislative handiwork, was glad to have 
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people call it the Dyer Act. Its purpose 
was to break up interstate traffic in stolen 
automobiles. Violators could be jailed for 
five years, fined $5,000. Enforcement 
proved difficult. Soon one-third of all De- 
partment of Justice secret operatives were 
doing nothing but chasing car thieves. In 
1929 the U. S. convicted 2,123 Dyer Act 
violators, sent 1,515 to penitentiaries. 

Last week Congressman Dyer surren- 
dered all pride in his law. He considered 
it a failure. He did what few legislators 
ever do—offered a bill (H.R. 10423) to 
repeal his earlier handiwork. His reason: 
L. S. Judges under the Dyer Act are 
obliged to jail young boys for joy-riding 
in borrowed cars across State lines while 
big commercially successful car thieves are 
escaping from U. S. enforcement agents.* 


Wheat, Hurricane, Roaches 


Less than a month ago President Hoover 
warned Congress, meaning chiefly the Sen- 
ate, to be economical (Trme, March 10). 
The Senate was resentful. The House sent 
the Senate a $48,000,000 deficiency ap- 
propriation bill. Last week, when the Sen- 
ate had passed this bill, the outlay had 
risen to $171,000.000. But the Senate was 
net to blame for this apparent extrav- 
agance. Practically all increases had been 
made at the request of President Hoover: 
an extra S$100.000,000 for the Federal 
Farm Board's wheat market operations, 
$3.000,000 for Porto Rican hurricane re- 
lief, $7,000,000 for seeds for flood-stricken 
farmers, $150.000 for U. S. expenses at 
the London Naval Conference, $50,000 
for the Haitian Commission 

One item in the Senate bill which Presi- 
dent Hoover did not recommend: $60,000 
more for upkeep of the Senate Office 
Building. Prime pleader for that sum was 
New Hampshire's Senator George Higgins 
Moses who, as chairman of the Rules 
Committee. is the building’s chief cus- 
todian. His explanation: “The building 
was infested with cockroaches until we 
found the source of it, down below, and 
closed it up. They became so lively that 
some of them were holding debates with 
the office force and making life unpleasant 
for Senators. I had to hire extra scrub- 
women Remember, every Senator 
has a marble floor.” 

Washington’s Senator Jones opposed the 


In Chicago last week Albert Hoffman, bond 
salesman of Davenport, lowa, was convicted in 
Federal court of violating the Dyer Act. Judge 
Woodward, believing Hoffman no criminal, gave 
him probation instead of jail, with the following 
provisions: 1) Remain within 50 miles of 
Davenport: ) Hold his job; 3) Sell his car 
and buy no new one; 4) Not pleasure ride 
5) Not drink liquor; 6) Not gamble; 7) Re- 
port to Judge Woodward each & every theatre, 
restaurant and building he enters on trips (only 
one per month) to visit his Chicago relatives. 
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International 


SENATOR KEYES 
Bugs unbound his books. 


Moses item. Said he: “I don’t remember 
seeing any cockroaches.” To the support 
of his colleague came New Hampshire's 
Senator Henry Wilder Keyes (pronounced 
Kize). Said he: “The cockroaches were 
eating all the bindings off my books.” 


JUDICIARY 
Judge of Judges 


In the House of Representatives last 
week, New York’s short, swart, voluble 
Congressman Fiorello Henry LaGuardia 
arose and began: “It is again my unpleas- 
ant duty to bring charges against a Federal 
judge. ...” It was Mr. LaGuardia’s 
third such speech in three years. News- 
gatherers conferred among themselves 
about the advisability of bestowing upon 
him some such title as Watch-Dog of the 
Judiciary. 

In 1927, Mr. LaGuardia accused U. S. 
Judge Frank Cooper of the Northern New 
York District of dry entrapments. Judge 
Cooper was censured by the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. Last year Mr. La- 
Guardia led his colleagues to impeach U. S. 
Judge Francis Asbury Winslow of Man- 
hattan for misconduct in bankruptcy 
cases. Judge Winslow resigned under fire. 
At present Mr. LaGuardia is actively 
pressing impeachment charges against 
U.S. District Judge Grover M. Moskowitz 
of Brooklyn. 

“Shocked and surprised” was U. S. 
Judge Harry Bennett Anderson of the 
western district of Tennessee to learn that 
he too was now an object of attack in the 
House. Representative LaGuardia, acting 
on complaints of Memphis citizens, 
queried the Department of Justice on 
Judge Anderson’s record as to narcotic 
law violators admitted to low bail, only to 
default and disappear; as to his connection 
or that of his family, through loans, with 
the failure of American Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Memphis. 

Congressman LaGuardia keeps more 


than the U. S. Judiciary under his alert 
little eye. Last year, as the Republican 
candidate for Mayor of New York City, 
he charged “a loathsome scandal” in the 
city judiciary, accused a Tammany judge, 
Magistrate Albert H. Vitale, of having 
borrowed money from Arnold Rothstein, 
murdered gambler. Last week Magistrate 
Vitale found himself removed from the 
bench because the LaGuardia charge was 
true. 

After the city campaign, Judge Vitale 
was guest of honor at a dinner attended 
by policemen and known criminals. The 
diners were held up by a gang of masked 
bandits who later returned loot to the 
judge’s friends (Time, Jan. 6). The New 
York Bar Association investigated Vitale’s 
conduct and found, as LaGuardia had 
charged, that he had negotiated a $20,000 
unsecured loan from Rothstein to bolster 
up a sagging margin account. The Ap- 
pellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court last week heard the charge against 
Vitale, listened to his defense that the 
Rothstein loan was ‘a pure matter of 
business,” found him guilty of conduct 
tending to “bring his court into public 
disrepute and suspicion, and undermine 
the integrity of justice.” 


— 





Property Test 

While President Hoover was last week 
scrutinizing judges of the U. S. Circuit 
Courts for a possible successor to the late 
Edward Terry Sanford on the Supreme 
Court of the U. S., the Senate Judiciary 
Committee (which must pass on the ap- 
pointment) was establishing, without at- 
tracting much public attention, a star- 
tlingly new test to-apply to this and other 
high judicial nominations. No less a vet- 
eran Washington newsman than Mark 
Sullivan pronounced the committee’s test 
“sensational,” called its establishment “the 
most fundamental event that has occurred 
in this session of Congress.” 

The test was completely exhibited in the 
Judiciary Committee’s handling of the 
nomination of Thomas Day Thacher to be 
Solicitor General of the U. S. Idaho’s 
Senator Borah asked Mr. Thacher if he 
owned any public utility stock. Mr. 
Thacher submitted a list of his holdings: 
100 shares American & Foreign Power 
Corp.; 55 shares of Baltimore’s Consoli- 
dated Gas & Electric; 100 shares Electric 
Power & Light Corp.; 400 shares National 
Power & Light Co. Judiciary Committee 
Chairman Norris wrote Nominee Thacher: 
“In the judgment of the committee you 
ought to divest yourself of the securities 
mentioned.” Mr. Thacher sold them all 
at the market, so informed Chairman Nor- 
ris, who replied: “Your prompt compli- 
ance with the wishes of the committee will 
be highly satisfactory.” Promptly, unani- 
mously the Judiciary Committee approved 
the Thacher appointment, advised the 
Senate to confirm him as Solicitor Gen- 
eral. 

Responsible for this new property test 
for judicial office were the powerphobes 
of the Judiciary Committee—Senators 
Norris of Nebraska, Borah of Idaho, 
Blaine of Wisconsin, Walsh of Montana, 


Caraway of Arkansas, Dill of Washington. 
Ownership by a judicial nominee of motor, 
mining, oil, rail, industrial or other stocks 
did not alarm these Senators, did not make 
them distrust the nominee’s honor. But 
they would recommend confirmation of no 
judicial nominee whom they knew owned 
utility power stock, would presumably 
make it their business to uncover such 
ownership in all future nominees. 


CRIME 


Keyes to San Quentin 

In the five years he was District Attor- 
ney of Los Angeles Asa Keyes (pro- 
nounced Kize; no kin to New Hampshire's 
Senator Keyes in col. 1) sent 4,030 men 
and women to California prisons for every 
variety of crime. Last week he joined this 
criminal company himself, entered San 
Quentin Prison as a convicted bribe-taker, 
a betrayer of public trust. 

“What is life? We have an hour of con- 
sciousness and then we are gone,” he 
grumbled as he entered the prison gates. 
Curtly, like any common thief, he was or- 
dered to bathe, have his hair clipped short, 
be photographed, fingerprinted. As No. 
48,218, he was put in a single cell in the 
“Old Men’s Ward” by Warden James 
Holohan. 

Warden Holohan was slightly disturbed 
by Keyes’s presence among his former 
quarries in the courts. Fear was felt some 
of them might try to “get” him. Warden 
Holohan looked about for a special job 
that would be safe for No. 48,218. 

Among those at San Quentin who had 
felt the full impact of the Keyes prosecu- 
tion were bad-tempered Norman Selby 
(“Kid McCoy’), in for the murder of 
Mrs. Theresa Mors; Leo Pat Kelle, con- 
victed of killing Mrs. Myrtle Mellus; Her- 
bert Wilson, train robber; Clara Phillips, 
who slew Alberta Meadows viciously with 
a hammer. 

Keyes’s downfall, in 1927, came as an 
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aftermath of the collapse of the $40,000,- 
ooo Julian Petroleum Corp. stock swindle. 
He was called upon to prosecute the stock 
cheats under California’s corporation laws. 
He asked dismissal of the charges. This 
motion Superior Court Judge William Do- 
ran denied. The trial dragged to an acquit- 
tal. Judge Doran flayed District Attorney 
Keyes for his “lackadaisical methods of 
prosecution.”” Five months later Keyes 
was indicted for conspiracy to receive a 
bribe from the men he had so feebly pros- 
ecuted in the Julian case. Tried and con- 
victed, he was sentenced to 14 years im- 
prisonment. : 
Coming Out Party 

(See front cover)* 

When the United Fruit Liner Pastores 
docked in Manhattan one day last week, 
ship newsmen singled out one passenger 
to ask one question. The+ passenger was 
Pennsylvania's Governor John S. Fisher. 
The question: Would he sign a certain 
official paper which would release from his 
State’s Eastern Penitentiary a certain con- 
vict? Governor Fisher told them: “I'll 
sign it in the routine way when I get 
around to it.” He went on to Harrisburg, 
unmindful of the crescendo of public in- 
terest in the release by the State of Penn- 
sylvania of its most famed prisoner, the 
No. 1 underworldling of the U. S., Al- 
phonse Capone, known to good citizens 
no less than to gunsters throughout the 
land as “Scarface Al.” 

If Governor Fisher did not get excited 
about signing the release papers, many 
another individual did. Before dawn the 
next day a curious crowd began to collect 
before the great grim wall of the Eastern 
Penitentiary at Philadelphia to watch the 
Capone coming-out party. Policemen ap- 
peared, formed lines. When two closed 
vans rattled out of the prison gate, the 
crowd pressed forward with a common 
question, “Is Capone in there?” The Phil- 
adelphia Record spread a_ scare-headed 
story that Chicago gunmen were in town 
to “get” the prisoner when he emerged. 
The Warden informed newsmen that Ca- 
pone had had scrambled eggs for break- 
fast. This fact was flashed over the coun- 
try. From Harrisburg came word that 
Governor Fisher had signed the necessary 
papers for Capone’s release at 11:07 a. m., 
that a special courier was carrying them to 
the penitentiary. A rumor spread that an 
airplane awaited Capone at Camden. 

Hours passed. Capone did not appear. 
Newsmen grew restive, suspicious. There 
were grumblings among good citizens who 
had turned out to see a real “bad man.” 
Darkness came. Finally Warden Herbert 
Smith announced his trick: 

Capone had been smuggled out of the 
Eastern Penitentiary in one of the two 
vans during the morning, carried to the 
new State Prison at Grater Ford (pop. 
180), 25 miles northyest of Philadelphia. 
There he had been freed four hours earlier. 
A blue Buick sedan, it was reported, had 
streaked away into the underworld. “Al” 
Capone was again at large. 

No desperado of the old school is “Scar- 
face Al,” plundering or murdering for the 











*Photographers’ credit-line omitted by request. 


savage joy of crime. He is, in his own 
phrase, ‘“‘a business man” who wears clean 
linen, rides in a Lincoln car, leaves acts 
of violence to his hirelings. He has an 
eleven-year-old son noted for his gentle- 
manly manners. 

Last May Capone stopped off between 
trains at Philadelphia as he was returning 
from a “‘business meeting” at Atlantic City 
where he had helped arrange a peace pact 
for Chicago’s liquor gangs. Outside a 
cinema theatre he was arrested for carry- 
ing a revolver. Immediately he pleaded 
guilty, accepted a year’s sentence with 
such apparent relish as to give rise to the 
belief that he was really seeking refuge in 
a Pennsylvania jail from hostile gunsters 
(Time, May 27). 

His ten-month imprisonment had not 
been as unpleasant as he had anticipated. 
Free from his “business” cares, he had 
found time to have his tonsils removed in 
the prison hospital. During the summer 
he played baseball in the yard and felt 
better for the exercise. Always generous, 
he gave away to charity what his prison- 
mates estimated at $25,000. This open- 
handedness was responsible for the uncon- 
firmed rumor that he had occupied a 
special cell with chintz curtains at the 
window, easy chairs, cozy bed and mat- 
tress. Some Philadelphians interpreted his 
generosity as a bid for hospitality when he 
got out. 

In Chicago, made infamous by his 
rackets, Capone’s friends awaited his 
homecoming. He was still the acknowl- 
edged boss of his wide-flung interests. But 
business, lacking his expert guidance, had 
been poor during his absence. Beer de- 
liveries had fallen off sharply. The price 
of protection had risen exorbitantly. 
Gambling had had to take to cover, while 
brothels were being harassed by an active 
police. Chief Detective John Stege had 
begun an inconvenient practice of giving 


“house parties” at headquarters for all , 


known gangsters picked up on sight. Ca- 
pone was ready to face these changes when 
he returned to Chicago. He had left short, 
stocky, moon-faced Jake Guzick, who 
hides shrewd ability under a_ spunkless 
whine, in charge of the.Capone gang. 
Guzick would make his “business report.” 
Capone would do whatever reorganizing 
was necessary. The peace pact negotiated 
at Atlantic City was still in force. Such 
gang killings as had occurred were sporadic 
personal affairs, no part of the wholesale 
slaughter committed by organized under- 
worldlings. 

His allies were confident that Capone 
would go straight to his brick house at 
No. 7244 Prairie Ave., the “little home” 
which he used to give substance to his 
story of being ‘‘out of the booze racket.” 
Three years ago newsmen called upon him 
there. He opened the door to them, wear- 
ing a pink apron, carrying a pan of 
spaghetti. 

Many of the old Capone friends and 
enemies would be absent when “The Big 
Fellow” returned to town. He might have 
seen them had he been released from jail 
a week earlier, for they were on hand (by 
special permission of the police) for gang- 
land’s latest, grandest funeral, that of John 
(“Dingbat”) Oberta. Joe Saltis, retired 


beer chief, came down from his place at 
Saltisville, Wis., to brag of the $100,000 
he had invested there in a nine-hole golf 
course, a clubhouse “that sleeps 26 peo- 
ple.” George (“Bugs”) Moran, who lost 
seven of his north side hirelings in the 
St. Valentine’s Massacre (TrmeE, Feb. 25, 
1929) informed Chief Stege that he was 
now “out of the booze racket,” that he 
was running a $125,000 dry cleaning plant. 
Newsmen, familiar with “blind activities” 
of gunsters, smiled wisely at these claims. 

It was not Capone who started the 
murderous Chicago rackets which put the 
Underworld in Rolls-Royces and furnished 
their coffins with $15,000 orchid spreads. 
But he had had a large hand in racketeer- 
ing’s perfection. Born in Brooklyn of an 
Italian family, he was a “good boy” until 
he was 17. Then, in a Greenpoint pool 
room, he knocked down a stranger, thought 
he had killed him. A cousin in Brooklyn’s 
“Five Points” gang hid him away from the 
police. When the stranger recovered, 
young Al was already at work on small 
“jobs.” In a Coney Island fight he was 
slashed across the left cheek, though later 
he like to insist that the scar came from 
War service with the Lost Battalion. 

In 1921, Capone went to Chicago as 
bodyguard for Johnny Torrio, hired by 
Jim Colosimo, big restaurant and brothel 
man. Prohibition started to create a pub- 
lic demand for liquor. Gangs were formed 
to supply the demand, to beat off rivals. 
Capone began as a brothel keeper, which 
started his police record with a $50 fine. 
In 1923 Colosimo was murdered. Torrio 
took command of the liquor and vice gang, 
Capone becoming his No. 1 assistant. 
Fierce was the hostility between the South 
Side gang under Torrio and the North 
Side gang under Dion O’Banion. In 1924 
O’Banion was shot down in his florist shop. 
A few months later Torrio was mangled 
with slugs, fled to Europe. It was then 
that Capone took charge, pushed his pro- 
gram of expansion; and then that “Bugs” 
Moran, supposed successor to O’Banion, 
became his bitterest gangland enemy. 

With expansion, as in any well-run busi- 
ness, came prosperity. Capone took over 
the cross-roads village of Cicero, outside 
the city limits, made it a special gambling 
and vice resort. He started dog-racing. 
He developed his liquor trade in every 
direction. When men got in his way, his 
hirelings shot them down. A famed Capone 
saying: “It’s bootleg when it’s on the 
trucks but when your host hands it to 
you on a silver tray, it’s hospitality.” 

Capone became a marked man. When 
he went to the theatre he would buy out 
almost a whole row and string blue-jowled 
body guards out on each side of him. He 
made millions, spent millions, thought 
nothing of losing $100,000 in an evening’s 
crap game. His income became a subject 
of U. S. scrutiny. Last week he faced 
charges of evading his Federal tax on 
enormous profits. 

A sporty dresser, he used to put on - 
mourning when any of his own men fell 
in battle. He wore flashy diamonds, a 
rose in his lapel. The sight of photogra- 
phers used to drive him into a profane 
rage. Legends grew up about him: that 
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he traveled in an armored car, wore a 
bullet-proof vest. With every gang murder 
that occurred in Chicago, his name was 
automatically connected. But the police 
could never fasten upon him even the 
semblance of legal guilt. 

Chicago finally became too small for 
him. He went to Florida where officials 
did not receive him cordially. Through a 
dummy he purchased for $65,000 a great 
white stucco house with a nile-green tiled 
roof on Palm Island between Miami and 
Miami Beach, built a wall around it like 
a fortress. He attempted to win local 
favor by enormous dinners to all who 
would come, $20 tips to tradesmen. He 
served champagne regularly, barely sipped 
his own glass. About him were always 
seven swart Sicilians, his bodyguard. He 
collected his family about him, his Irish 
wife Mae, his brothers Ralph (“Bottles”) 
and Matthew, tried desperately to live the 
life of a retired gentleman. 

Last week, as he emerged from Penn- 
sylvania, Miami officials announced that 
they would oppose to the limit his return 
to Palm Island, branded his presence as 
“a detriment to the whole community.” 


PROHIBITION 
Polls 


Many a college student has been polled 
on what he thinks about Prohibition. Last 
week occurred the first poll of what he 
does about Prohibition. The Yale Daily 
News announced the result of a question- 
naire sent to each & every Yale student 
asking: Do you drink and if so how? 
When? Where? Chiefly responsible was 
William Anthony Lydgate, News chair- 
man, who editorialized: 

“Twenty-six out of 31 university presi- 
dents in this country say that student 
drinking is not general. ... With due 
respect for the judgment of those presi- 
dents, we cannot help feeling that their 
opinion is of slight value unless checked 
by facts. And so far as Yale is concerned, 
the News proposes to have a look at the 
facts.” 

Each Yale man was asked, in a set 
form, to describe his drinking habits. No 
signatures were required but accuracy was 
maintained by numbering the blanks and 
checking them off against a list of the 
recipients. Out of 3,129 blanks issued, 
2,643 were filled out, returned. 

Results: 769 or 29% said they did not 
drink; 1,874 or 71% said they did drink. 

Of the drinkers, 852 drank frequently 
(more than once a fortnight); 1,022 
drank occasionally. 

Preferred drinks: whiskey 24%, gin 
24%, beer 20%, wine 12%, rye 10%, 
applejack 3%. 

Seventeen per cent favored full enforce- 
ment; 83% asked for repeal. 

Prohibition polls of opinions, not ac- 
tions, announced last week included the 
following: 

@ The Literary Digest tabulated the first 
291,588 answers tO 20,000,000 question- 
naires sent out, found 118,934 for repeal, 
91,915 for modification, 80,739 for en- 
forcement. Drys had been loudly warned 


by Dr. Ernest Hurst Cherrington, pub- 
licist for the Anti-Saloon League, not to 
vote in the Digest poll, which he flayed 
as “uncontrolled, valueless.” Wets ac- 
cused Dr. Cherrington of trying to set up 
an alibi. 

@, The Union League Club of Manhattan, 
citadel of conservative Republicanism, 
queried its 1,800 members, found 932 for 
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repeal, 264 for modification, 109 for en- 
forcement. 

@ The Pathfinder, a weekly published in 
Washington, with two-thirds of its 960,469 
circulation in communities of 10,000 or 
less, received 444,628 replies of which 
171,802 were Wet, 272,826 Dry. Of the 
Drys, 214,873 demanded stricter enforce- 
ment.* 

—_—4.— 


Dirty Work at Dearborn 

Henry Ford, Prohibition’s prime indus- 
trial protagonist, last week found himself 
required to explain, reconcile and justify 
his opinion that the 18th Amendment is 
“the greatest force for the comfort and 
prosperity of the U. S.” (Time, March 
09) 

New York’s Wet Congressman Fiorello 
Henry LaGuardia asked Mr. Ford to fit 
together two statements. Ford statement 
No. 1 (in the September Pictorial Re- 
view): “If booze ever comes back to the 
U. S., I am through with manufacturing. 
I would not be bothered with the problem 
of handling over 200,000 men and trying 
to pay them wages which the saloons would 
take away from them.” Ford statement 
No. 2 (in the September Forbes Maga- 
zine): “The tractors have already begun 
to come from Ireland and they are better 
than we have made here.” 


Asked Congressman LaGuardia: “How 
do you justify your factories in Ireland, 


*For a report of other magazines’ treatment 
of Prohibition, see p. 42. 


England, Canada, and Germany where they 
have no prohibition?” ; 

Retorted Mr. Ford: “We don’t allow 
drinking in any of our foreign factories. 
That’s the trouble with people from New 
York. They don’t think anybody is 
sober.” 

To discover what “comfort and pros- 
perity” Prohibition had brought to Dear- 
born, the huge Ford factory-town outside 
Detroit, the New York World sent News- 
man Kenneth Campbell. Investigator 
Campbell found speakeasies (known lo- 
cally as “blind pigs’) doing business al- 
most at the factory gates. Fourteen were 
spotted in one block. Coffee houses and 
boarding houses sell liquor steadily to Ford 
workmen, despite the efforts of the Ford 
secret police to break up ’legger trade. 

Mr. Ford, angry at such an investigation, 
exclaimed: “Do you think I don’t know 
liquor is sold in Dearborn? Of course I 
know it! It is sold here because the liquor 
interests are concentrating in this neigh- 
borhood because they know I am a dry. 

. . Do you think I don’t know who is 
back of the bootlegging in this country? 
It is the big money interests in New York. 
You don’t think that the bootleggers could 
finance these big liquor deals themselves, 
do you? Everybody wants to show up 
Henry Ford’s town. . . . Why, men bring 
liquor right into the factory here. I’ve 
seen a lot of the bottles that were taken 
away from them... . But do you think 
a man can work in this factory if he 
drinks? Well, he can’t! We watch them 
as they come in. We smell their breaths.” 


—— 





Dry Rebuttals 


Many Dry women, some Dry men, most 
of them amateurs, appeared as witnesses 
before the House Judiciary Committee 
last week, sought to prove by their argu- 
ments in behalf of the 18th Amendment 
that the old earnestness, ardor and oratory 
of their cause had not diminished in the 
decade since it was put into the Constitu- 
tion. So vehement were their pleadings 
that an uninformed foreigner, conducted 
into, the hearings, might well have imag- 
ined that the committee favored the 
pending wet bills and that the dry wit- 
nesses were striving to change their views. 

From the troop of indistinguishable 
names that filed before the committee, a 
few stood out as real characters. Among 
these were: 

Mrs. Lucy McGill Waterbury Pea- 
body of Beverly, Mass., tall, grey-haired, 
motherly chairman of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Committee for Law Enforcement, 
who leveled her lorgnette imperiously at 
the committee to announce that her or- 
ganization represented 30 nation-wide 
groups with a membership of 12,000,000 
women.* She insisted on speaking without 
interruption by committee members. 
When New York’s Wet Congressman 
LaGuardia tried to break in upon her for 
cross-examination, he was hissed by 
women spectators. After her own appeal. 
Mrs. Peabody sat down in the front row 


*Wet critics disputed this figure, contended 
that such memberships overlap. 
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to coach other Dry witnesses with “Stick 
to your statement,” “Don’t answer that,” 
“Don’t give any names.” Her asides, dis- 
covered next day in the stenographic 
transcript, precipitated such a _ ruction 
within the committee that Chairman 
Graham had to adjourn the meeting for 
the members “to cool off.” 

Mrs. Peabody presented Dry law en- 
dorsements from Mrs. Thomas Alva Edi- 
son and Mrs. Henry Ford, echoes of the 
endorsements their husbands gave fort- 
night ago (Time, March 17). From Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, famed feminist, 
she offered this statement: “In my circle 
of friends, with two exceptions, I have 
found no man, woman or child who drinks, 
brews, smuggles, purchases, sells or dis- 
tributes any. form of alcoholic liquor. 
These enormous dry circles appear to me 
to represent the climax of normal civilized 
growth. Those who still crave alcohol 
must acquire self-discipline before they 
attain the civilized standard. For them 
Prohibition is necessary.” 

Mrs. Peabody presented a Dry credo 
of 14 points. Excerpts: “We believe in 
the Volstead Act which limits alcoholic 
content to one half of one per cent. No 
other standard would be safe for chil- 
dren”; “we believe the buyer is equally 
guilty with the seller in illicit transactions 
in liquor’’; “‘we believe that the press . . . 
ought to give fair representation of the 
views of law-abiding citizens rather than 
continue attacks on the law’’;* ‘“‘we believe 
there is no authority for submitting the 
Constitution, in whole or in part, to a 
national referendum.” 


Mrs. Richard Aldrich, New York 
socialite, was introduced as “a woman of 
leisure.” Said she: “The contention of 
the wet and noisy minority is only the 
voicing of self-indulgence. . . . Its argu- 
ments appear very childish... . The 
statement that Prohibition has worked no 
changes in railroad discipline is quite 
childish. . . . The wet minority of leisure, 
occupied in establishing social bootlegging, 
is now alarmed lest the lives of its illegal 
employes be in danger. Hosts and host- 
esses have only to be less childish and 
there will be an end to the strange alliance 
between liquor and ladies.” 


Amos Alonzo Stagg, athletic director 
at the University of Chicago: “Since Pro- 
hibition hundreds of thousands more chil- 
dren have had a fairer start in life than 
before. The saloons were our substitutes 
for the movies, the theatres, the motor 
car, the radio, the seashore, reading and 
all... . I can state with absolute con- 
fidence that drinking is not a problem at 
the U. of C., that only a very small per- 
centage of the students drink at all.’’+ 

Rev. John Callahan, “Bishop of the 
Bowery,” chaplain at Manhattan’s Tombs 
Prison: “There were 44 saloons in the 


*For a canvass of U. S. magazines’ attitudes 
on Prohibition, see p. 42. 

*This statement was disputed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Declared Dexter Masters, 
editor of Phoenix: “About 40% of the men on 
the campus drink liquor. Women drink in almost 
the same proportion.” In 1927 the university 
authorities complained to the U. S. Prohibition 
a against the ease with which students secured 
iquor, 


Bowery ten years ago. There isn’t one 
today. Hundreds of men there were home- 
less and friendless. Today they’ve got 
homes, wives, children, bank accounts, 
automobiles, radios and life insurance. I 
hope and pray to God Almighty that the 
18th Amendment will be kept in the Con- 
stitution.” 

Col. Raymond Robins of Chicago, 
oldtime Bull Mooser: “Even the Wets 





©U.GU. 
Mrs. L. G. W. PEABODY 


“Stick to your statement ... don’t 


give any names.” 


piously declare they do not want the 
saloon, but a rose by any other name is 
still a rose. . . . The saloon is simply a 
place where men drink liquor, even if we 
painted it white, sold lilies at the door 
and had Uncle Sam for a bartender.” 


As a final snapper to their side of the 
argument, the U. S. Drys, Consolidated, 
prepared to close their case this week 
before the Judicial Committee with such 
professional advocates of Prohibition as 
Clarence True Wilson, lobbyist for the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohi- 
bition & Public Morals, and Dr. Francis 
Scott McBride, lobbyist for the Anti- 
Saloon League of America. 


LABOR 


Disunited Miners 

The capitals of Indiana and _ Illinois 
were last week more than 185 miles apart 
when simultaneously in each city met a 
rival faction of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Rarely before has U. S. 
Labor exhibited such a bitter intra-Union 
schism. In Indianapolis gathered a thou- 
sand “regular” delegates under big, hard- 
faced John Llewellyn Lewis, U. M. W. 
international president. At Springfield 
assembled 455 “rank-and-file” delegates 
bent on taking possession of U. M. W. 
and reorganizing it. 

Steady disintegration of the mine Union 
under President Lewis is what prompted 
the Springfield meeting. Organized some 





40 years ago, the U. M. W. grew to be the 
largest single unit in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Coal operators bowed 
to its will, accepted its working and wage 
contracts. It negotiated the famed Jack- 
sonville agreement (1924) for high wages 
in the bituminous fields. When it so much 
as threatened a strike, people shivered at 
the prospect of a coal shortage. At the 
peak of his power President Lewis, on a 
$12,000 per year salary, ruled some 500,- 
ooo Union miners. 

Then coal mining fell upon evil days. 
The industry was economically depressed. 
Two miners tried to divide the work of 


‘one. When the Jacksonville agreement 


lapsed and the operators refused to renew 
it, President Lewis opposed any wage re- 
duction, kept Union miners out of work. 
Strikes were called only to fail in human 
misery and destitution (Trme, Nov. 28, 
1927 et seg.). Members quit the U. M. W. 
to find work in non-Union fields. ‘Yellow 
dog” contracts replaced Union agreements. 
Once 308,000 Union miners worked in 
bituminous fields, outside of Illinois. Now 
there are a scant 26,000. Union member- 
ship in Ohio has dwindled from 42,000 to 
a bare 1,000. Union districts in West 
Virginia, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kentucky 
and Tennessee have melted away. U. M. 
W. has shriveled to some 100,000 mem- 
bers. 

At Springfield gathered disgruntled 
delegates from eleven of the 20 U. M. W. 
districts. They came in third-hand auto- 
mobiles, on freight-car rods, by hitch- 
hiking. Theirs was a vindictive mood. 
Leaders who had summoned them—John 
H. Walker, Illinois Federation of Labor 
president; Harry Fishwick, president of 
Illinois U. M. W.; Frank Farrington, past 
president of Illinois U. M. W.; Alexander 
Howatt, president of the Kansas U. M. W. 
—they treated with rowdy distrust. Sus- 
picious of “steam roller” methods, they 
insisted that the most trivial proceedings 
be openly transacted on the floor before 
them. A tremendous uproar occurred 
when the secretary passed a note to the 
temporary chairman. 

An obscure technicality gave the Spring- 
field rumpsters a chance to claim the 
U. M. W. organization. The Union’s con- 
stitution expired March 31, 1929. The 
Lewis faction failed last year to call a 
meeting to vote its renewal. Anti-Lewis 
leaders insisted the Union was defunct. 
The Springfield delegates adopted a new 
constitution, identical with the old one, 
just 40 minutes before the regular dele- 
gates meeting at Indianapolis did the same 
thing. They kept the Union’s regular 
name, voted Lewis out simply by declaring 
all national offices vacant. Official salaries 
were cut in half, a five-day week and six- 
hour day were approved. Communists, 
‘leggers and Ku Klux Klansmen were 
banned from the U. M. W. 

The Springfield delegates were particu- 
larly suspicious of Frank Farrington, more 
responsible than any other man for the 
anti-Lewis meeting. Long a Union leader, 
he had been expelled as a traitor from 
U. M. W. when in 1926 he accepted a 
position at $25,000 per year with Peabody 
Coal Co. For three years he had seen the 
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coal industry from the other side of the 
fence. Now he was back in the Union. 
His critics, booing and hissing, predicted 
the new U. M. W. was doomed if he were 
seated as a delegate. Deftly he defended 
himself with the explanation that he had 
withdrawn from Union affairs on the stipu- 
lation that President Lewis would modify 
his opposition to a wage scale below the 
Jacksonville agreement, thus permit Union 
miners to return to work, even at less pay, 
rather than hold out and starve. A ma- 
jority of delegates finally voted to seat 
Farrington, provided he “shut his mouth 
and didn’t try to be boss.” 

Bitterly flayed by Springfield speakers 
was President Lewis who was accused of 
trying to wreck the Union with the sup- 
port of railroads and public utility com- 
panies. He was kept in office, it was 
charged, only because his agents voted 
“graveyard locals” which no longer existed. 

At Indianapolis the regular Union 
held its 31st meeting. President Lewis 
was in autocratic command. The new 
constitution was ratified. With insurgency 
concentrated at Springfield, the Indianap- 
olis meeting was by contrast serene, un- 
eventful. Coal operators were flayed for 
“pauperizing” the industry, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment was asked to lend a helping hand. 
The Springfield delegates were declared 
outlaws, their claims belittled and mocked. 

The contest for control of U. M. W. 
seemed likely to move out of the Spring- 
field and Indianapolis convention halls 
and into the courts for final settlement. 
Until it got there, President Lewis had two 
great advantages over his rivals: 1) $g00,- 
ooo cash in the Union treasury; 2) the 
support of William Green, A. F. of L. 
president, who accepted an invitation to 
address the Indianapolis delegates, refused 
to recognize the Springfield rumpsters. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Problem No. 10 


Between Navassa Island and Cape 
Dame Marie on the coast of Haiti the 
battle and scouting fleets of the U. S. 
Navy last week met to fight out problem 
No. 1o. In circular array the battleships 
steamed against a fanned outline of cruis- 
ers. Airplanes snored high overhead from 
the monster carriers Lexington and Sara- 
toga. How many ships were sunk, which 
side won the engagement could only be 
told by Rear Admiral Thomas Pickett 
Magruder, once the Navy Department’s 
sharp critic (Trme, July 22), but on this 
occasion its official umpire. The fleets 
steamed to Guantanamo Bay for a post- 
mortem discussion of their fight. 


In this as in most other sham encoun- 
ters of the Navy, the real loser was the 
U. S. Treasury. Washington officials were 
not surprised when John A. Park, Editor 
of the Raleigh (N. C.) Daily Times, who 
“covered” the Caribbean war game for 
the Associated Press, wired: 

“Cruisers and more cruisers are the 
need of the American Navy. . . . This is 
the consensus of officers of the U. S. fleet, 
fresh from experiences gained and lessons 
learned in the ‘Battle of Navassa.’ .. .” 





POLITICAL NOTE 
Puddler Candidate 


“T feel particularly qualified to represent 
this great Commonwealth. . . . I have ac- 
quired intimate knowledge of the problems 
of government. . . . I have been in daily 
touch with all questions affecting capital 
and labor . . . and have made hundreds 
of decisions of great importance to each. 
The success of my administration is best 
proven by my three successive appoint- 
ments. .. . I have never failed to advo- 











International 
PENNSYLVANIA’S Davis 


. . . felt an irresistible Pressure. 


cate those things our people thought best 
for their prosperity and happiness. .. .” 

In such language, last week, did James 
John Davis, Secretary of Labor, finally 
announce his candidacy for the Republican 
nomination as U. S. Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in the May primary. No one 
was greatly startled by Mr. Davis’s an- 
nouncement. He had been publicly toying 
with the notion of running for the Senate 
for months. First he had revealed that 
“public pressure” for him as Senator was 
so insistent that he did not see how he 
could get out of being a candidate. Then 
he declared the “pressure” had veered, 
that the people of Pennsylvania wanted 
him for Governor. When he later an- 
nounced that he would remain in the Hoo- 
ver Cabinet for three more years at least, 
everybody supposed the “pressure” had 
measurably relaxed. Finally, last week, 
the definite announcement of his candi- 
dacy popped out, to make it appear as 
though irresistible “pressure” had once 
more been applied. 

But still it was quite possible that Mr. 
Davis would remain in the Hoover Cabi- 
net for years. He may be defeated in the 
primary. When asked if he would resign 
to make his campaign, he retorted: “Cer- 
tainly not! Did Al Smith resign [as New 
York’s Governor] when he ran for Presi- 
dent?” Instead of picking a defeated can- 
didate as his example Mr. Davis might 





with equal force have recalled, as winning 
presidential nominees, Democrat Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, who remained Governor 
of New Jersey until three days before his 
inauguration as U. S. President, or Re- 
publican Warren Gamaliel Harding, who 
kept his Senate seat for two months after 
the landslide that sent him to the White 
House. On the other hand, William How- 
ard Taft resigned as Secretary of War, 
Herbert Hoover as Secretary of Com- 
merce, before they entered their presiden- 
tial campaigns. 

As part of his campaign, though before 
its formal announcement, Secretary Davis 
last fortnight handed out a fictitious inter- 
view between himself and an imaginary 
newsman. Excerpts: 

Reporter: “Mr. Davis, those who oppose 
you are going to attack you because of 
your connection with the Loyal Order of 
Moose.” 

Secretary Davis: “The members of the 
Moose have nothing to hide. It is... 
one of the country’s foremost philan- 
thropic and charitable societies.” 

Reporter: “They are saying that some 
of the Moose clubs are wet.” 

Secretary Davis: . occasionally 
there may be a violation in one of the 
clubs... . But . .. if found guilty the 
charter is taken away and the club is 
closed. The Moose is a law-abiding, chari- 
table and benevolent organization.” 

Reporter: “They are also going to talk 
about your salary.” 

Secretary Davis: “I receive no salary 
from the Moose for my work as Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of Moose- 
heart, Ill. . . . However, Mr. Reporter, I 
do not expect to deal in these trivial things 
or in personalities or in casting any asper- 
sions on any man’s character.” 

For the Republican nomination Secre- 
tary Davis will oppose Senator Joseph 
Ridgway Grundy. He will get no support 
from his Cabinet colleague and _ fellow- 
Pennsylvanian, Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew William Mellon, who favors Mr. 
Grundy’s faction of the Pennsylvania 
G. O. P. But he will have the backing of 
Philadelphia’s William Scott Vare, Sena- 
tor-reject, whose seat Mr. Grundy now 
holds. When Mr. Vare withdrew as a 
senatorial candidate to support Mr. Davis, 
the Labor Secretary acknowledged the 
courtesy as follows: “I’m always grateful 
for the help of any good man.” Candi- 
date Davis makes much of the fact that 
he was once a Pennsylvania iron puddler. 
He likes to return to the Pittsburgh Mills 
periodically and, before well-focussed cam- 
eras, fiddle around the furnaces, get dirty, 
wash up with “the men” at their trough, 
shake hands with one and all, smile ami- 
ably and good-naturedly. 

Pennsylvania Republican primaries are 
notoriously extravagant. Some two mil- 
lion dollars was spent by three Senate can- 
didates in the 1926 contest which resulted 
in the Vare nomination and scandal. Ne- 
braska’s Senator Norris has already moved 
to keep the Grundy-Davis campaign ex- 
penditures under strictest scrutiny by a 
special Senate committee. 
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GREATEST PROBLEMS OF TRUCKING 













Loy to travel long distances 


at modern high speeds — without 


Fast driving does not 


develop destructive inter- 


paying a tremesdous premium for tires nal heat in these Goodyear 


—that is the problem that trucking operators ‘Truck Balloons—and because of 


have been facing. this fact, they are bringing tire bills 


And here is Goodyear’s answer—the Goodyear Truck back to levels as low or lower than they were 
Balloon Tire. ia the days of slow-moving trucks. 

It does, now, for the fast truck, what balloon tires did Get in touch with a Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station 
for the passenger car. It provides the generous cushion Dealer now regarding change-overs on your present trucks. 
required for speed—it gives extra traction but more On your new trucks, specify Goodyears—they are offered 
than all this, it is cool running. by leading truck manufacturers as optional equipment. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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A day that took 3 
2000 years to make > 


Northward from San Francisco, 
halfway south from Portland, 
a shaggy California shadow 
stretches into Oregonand under- 
neath it there’s a day that took 
2000 years to make. It is the day 
en route to California, or back 
again, that sees you through the 
Redwood Empire. 

Here is an empire ruled by 
giants. Forest giants, century- 
laden yet straight and tall—and 
haughty in the winds from that 
eternal sea that surges at their feet. 
These are trees whose branches 
inching sky-ward for 2000 years, 














World famous gardens con- 
tribute to Southern Pacific’s 
unsurpassed dining car service. 
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have seen Spain’s Conquistador 
and Padre plod the Sunset Trail 
to found San Francisco... the 
early pathfinders struggling 
through the Sierra’s snows to 
blaze the Overland Trail. They 
heard that startled shout GOLD 
and watched this West blaze up 
in a yellow frenzy, then turn to 
reen for the nation’s table; and 
build great cities. 
From secrets of another age 
. an old tranquillity, these 
branches change to whisper of a 
hundred newer days, checkered 
here and there throughout the 
long PacificCoast. Daysin spark- 
ling cities. Sport-filled days in 
a varied group of great resorts. 
Days that drowse you with the 
lazy song of waves from far-off 
oriental shores. 
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You can crowd ten vacations 
intoasingle Southern Pacific trip 
along the Pacific Coast—that 
brave sweep from San Diego to 
the Evergreen Playground ofthe 
Pacific Northwest. 


re 


The Pacific Northwest... Mt. Baker, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, the 
mighty Columbia, Portland and Mt. 
Hood, Crater Lake—nature’s thrilling 
mystery... all can be included in your 
ticket to or from California when you go 
one way and return another on Southern 
Pacific’s four great routes. Southern 
Pacific is the only railroad that can show 
you the whole Pacific Coast. In no other 
way can you so quickly, comfortably and 
economically see it. You can stopover 


anywhere on roundtrip tickets. 


hern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Write to O. P. Bartlett, 310 So. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. 
Gray, 531 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, for copy of illustrated book: 
“« How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 
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in North Africa as large as the U. S. If tions. . . . So far so good. But when the 


INTERNATIONAL 
Tardieu’s Week-end 

In a flurry of nervous excitement diplo- 
mats gathered at Victoria station last 
week. Prime Minister Tardieu, absent a 
month, was returning to the Naval Con- 
ference for the week-end. Every member 
of the French delegation was on the plat- 
form; Britain’s first Lord of the Admiralty 
Albert Victor Alexander rushed away from 
a football game at the Oval to extend 
felicitations. Ramsay MacDonald sent a 
messenger to remind M. Tardieu to be 
sure to motor out to Chequers for Sunday 
lunch. U.S. and Japanese assistant secre- 
taries beamed a welcome. At the Carlton 
Hotel, headquarters of the French delega- 
tion, doors banged frantically for hours 
as technicians and diplomats rushed in and 
out. About 10:30 p. m. Prime Minister 
Tardieu went to bed to prepare for his 
fateful Chequers luncheon. Warned 
astute James Louis Garvin in the Sunday 
Observer: 

“The last chance of any effective agree- 
ment at the London Naval Conference as 
distinguished from face-saving formulas 
largely depends on the outcome of con- 
versations at Chequers today between 
Prime Minister MacDonald, Prime Minis- 
ter Tardieu and Secretary Stimson. If 
today’s discussions promise no change in 
the French thesis there will be no hope 
of adjustment.” 

Japan Agreement. For days states- 
men had conferred nervously while the 
conference trembled on the brink of dis- 
aster. Then came two important moves. 
London papers published, U. S. delegates 
refused to deny, what purported to be a 
complete U. S.-Japanese naval agreement, 
only needing the approval of the Emperor 
of Japan and the U. S. Congress to become 
effective, by which Japan accepts an ap- 
proximate 67% of the British-U. S. naval 
strength instead of the 70% she had been 
demanding before Japan’s recent election 
confirmed Prime Minister Hamaguchi in 
office (Time, March 3). In detail: 

UB Japan 
Battleships: 15 9—Japan to 
8-in.-gun cruisers: 180,000 scrap the Kongo 

tons, the U. S. to promise 

not to put more than 15 

in commission before 

1936. 108,000 tons 
Small cruisers: 143,000 tons 100,000 tons 
Destroyers: 150,000 tons 100,000 tons 
Submarines: 60,000 tons 60,000 tons 

Frenchmen were worried. It was al- 
ready admitted that Britain and the U. S. 
had a tentative agreement establishing 
parity. The Japanese agreement made a 
sure foundation for a_three-power-pact 
from which France might be omitted un- 
less she adopted a more conciliatory atti- 
tude, 

Prestige Parity. Meanwhile the 
Italian delegation, silent for weeks, made 
conciliatory gestures toward the French. 
In an expansive moment the bearded suave 
Dino Grandi admitted that Italy did not 
really need as big a navy as the French, 
but she had to demand it in order to 
maintain Fascist prestige. Delicately he 
hinted that France had a colonial empire 


France would cede a little bit of that to 
Italy, it would maintain Fascist prestige 
quite as well as a large navy. The notion 
was greeted with frigid silence. France 
replied that if Italy demanded parity in 
the Mediterranean, by all means let her 
have parity in the Mediterranean. France 
would keep her surplus warships in the 
Atlantic and the Far East. 

Fatal Luncheon. Exactly what was 
said over the chops at Chequers remained 
a mystery last week, but correspondents 
observing the gravity with which Prime 
Minister Tardieu motored out to lunch, 
the comparative optimism with which he 
returned, made shrewd guesses which em- 








communities of a nation fix their penal 
code they do not leave it to their officials 
simply to reprimand the breaker of that 
code. No sir, they want something more 
done about it. 

“So we must get around to that phase 
of enforcing our international penal code. 
Don’t tell me that such plans are pro- 
moting war in the name of peace. C’est 
idiot! Do you call the hangman’s noose 
the promotion for murder? Of course not, 
it is the deterrent for murder. What we 
want is a sure deterrent for war. 

“T would rather plan to prevent wars 
than to humanize them. It does not do 
any harm, but how much good does it do? 














DELEGATE GRANDI 


. . hinted delicately for a piece of Africa. 


barrassed statesmen refused to deny: 
frightened at the thought of being left 
out of a naval treaty, M. Tardieu had ap- 
parently insisted that France had no in- 
tention of wrecking the conference, 
pleaded for more time to adjust interna- 
tional differences. Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald retorted that Franco-Italian dif- 
ferences were all that are holding up a 
five-power pact. Conversation then cen- 
tred on a collateral Franco-British-Italian 
treaty whereby each power guaranteed 
each other’s possessions in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Briand. Avoiding the Tardieu-Mac- 
Donald-Stimson tangle for a while, re- 
porters found the veteran Aristide Briand 
who has sat at more conference tables 
than any man at the parley, in a con- 
templative mood last week. 

“There has been some misunderstanding 
about what I have tried to do here,” said 
he puffing a rank Maryland cigaret. “It 
has been said that I sought protection for 
France. Yes, but that was not all. We 
have sought to reinforce the machinery 
for peace in a way to benefit all nations. 


“Now we have the Kellogg pact which 
may be called the penal code of the na- 


DELEGATE BRIAND 
“Stick in bayonets two inches only?” 
It is like saying that in the next war 
soldiers may stick their bayonets in two 
inches but no further.” 





Day of Prayer 
Throughout the world last Sunday the 
holy men of Christendom and of Jewry 
stood before their believing flocks, raised 
high their prayers for brooding, savage, 
militantly godless Russia. In Manhattan 
a host of 3,500 Protestants gathered in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine to 
hear Bishop William Thomas Manning, 
guarded by three detectives, conduct a 
solemn service of supplication. The pro- 
ceedings were similar to those which took 
place throughout the western world and in 
far-away missionary lands—a multitudi- 
nous echoing of the cry of Christ: “Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” Also typical of what was happening 
elsewhere was a meeting, held in The 
Bronx soon after Bishop Manning’s serv- 
ice, at which 12,000 Atheists and their 
sympathizers paid 25¢ to cheer and stamp 
for speakers deriding all religions. 
Events of the week in Moscow were 
both comforting and disheartening to be- 
lievers in God. Comforting was the issu- 
ance by the Communist central committee 
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of a ukase which: 1) Expressly forbade 
the closing of churches except by majority 
demand of the local population involved; 
2) Insisted that the collectivization of 
farms be voluntary and not prosecuted by 
force; 3) Threatened punishment for zeal- 
ots who broke these rules. But in face of 
these symptoms of new leniency on the 
part of Soviet authorities, plans were being 
made by the Society of Militant Atheists 
(alleged membership: 3,000,000) to make 
great mock of religion at Eastertime with 
bonfires of ikons, satiric drama, lectures, 
processions, the construction of planetari- 
ums to express the materialistic conception 
of the world. 

Among the most interesting utterances 
on the Day of Prayer was that of Dr. 
Robert Russell Wicks, Dean of Princeton 
University Chapel, who addressed the stu- 
dents at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Said he: “Not because we want Commu- 
nism, but rather because we do not want 
it, we Americans must change completely 
our economic system. It is amazing how 
many people blindly assume that this capi- 
talistic commercialism of ours is as an- 
cient and abiding as the very order of 
nature. .. .* Sanctioned by industrial 
practice, justified by philosophy, obsessed 
by so-called religion, this world-wide self- 
ishness is cataclysmic. . Our absorp- 
tion in this process of acquiring more 
things is as silly as the preoccupation of 
the middle ages with theological argument. 
. . . We must learn the secret of doing 
things not for people, but with people. 
.. . If such an appreciation cannot be 
built up in the world, the nations will 
succumb to the Russian idea. There is 
something moving in Russia, and we have 
got to get ahead of it.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“Expensive Holes” 

Stubbornly shaking his head, George 
Rowland Blades, Baron Ebbisham, one- 
time (1926-27) Lord Mayor of London 
and Alderman for the Ward of Bassishaw, 
was the only dissenting member of a board 
of five which last week enthusiastically 
endorsed the long-shelved project to build 
a 20-0dd-mile tunnel under the English 
Channel, connect London and Paris by rail. 
Not so Lord Ebbisham. Pressed for rea- 
sons, he contented himself with remark- 
ing ominously: “The displacement of 
sailors on the Cross-Channel Route would 
be regrettable.” 

Soon after the first public passenger- 
carrying railway was finished (1825), 
forward-thinking Britishers proposed and 
designed tunnels under the English Chan- 
nel. Always the plans were nipped by 
timorous Toriest with the same excuse: 





*Princeton University Chapel cost $2,000,000, 
donated chiefly by capitalist alumni. 

yOther outstanding examples of Tory timidity: 
for 20 years the British Admiralty refused to 
sanction steam engines for men o’war, called 
them visionary, impractical. The eagle-beaked 
Duke of Wellington spoke bitterly against the 
International Exhibition of 1851 because it 
would “bring too many strangers into the 
country.” The British Museum Library has 
consistently refused to adopt a card catalog, 
elaborately enters every acquisition in bulky 
ledgers. Excuse: “The sharp bits of pasteboard 
are apt to cut one’s fingers.” 






a Channel tunnel would rob Britain of her 
sacred isolation. In case of war some 
future William the Conqueror might 
march through the tunnel, instantly flood 
Britain with a French army. 

In 1867 a French engineer, one J. A. 
Thomé de Gamond, exhibited the first 
practical drawings for a Channel Tunnel. 
In 1875 the Channel Tunnel Co. (still 
in existence) was organized. Queen Vic- 
toria spurred the idea by announcing: 
“All the women of England will bless the 
builder of the tunnel for saving them from 
seasickness.” Preliminary borings were 





BARON EpspISHAM 


He worried about channel sailors. 


actually started. From the chalk cliffs of 
Dover and from the French shore near 
Sangatte, mile-long galleries were driven 
out under the Channel floor. Proving the 
theory of Engineer de Gamond that the 
Dover chalk beds run out under the Chan- 
nel, these abandoned galleries are still bone 
dry, impervious, free from fissures. 

In 1883, largely because of a screaming 
campaign conducted by the London 7imes, 
the tunnel project was defeated in Parlia- 
ment. To pacify the militarists the tun- 
nel plans were redrawn to include two dips, 
one on the French side, one on the British. 
In case of war these could be instantly 
flooded with sea water. In 1914 the Chan- 
nel tunnel again came before Parliament. 
Two weeks before war was declared the 
project was suddenly quashed by the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defense. 

Airplanes, long range guns, the intrica- 
cies of modern warfare have made military 
objections to the tunnel rather silly. Apart 
from the glaring advantages of direct com- 
munication with the Continent, unemploy- 
ment in Britain has made the tunnel proj- 
ect a favorite with politicians. One of the 
last acts of the Conservative Government 
of Stanley Baldwin was the appointment 
of the Commission which last week made 
its report. 

The recommendations: 

1) Let a “pilot tunnel” be driven across 
the Channel at once at an estimated cost 
of $25,000,000 to test the geological and 


engineering problems involved. This pilot 
tunnel later to become a drainage and ven- 
tilator tube for the two main traffic tun- 
nels. 

2) If the pilot tunnel proves successful, 
contract for the main tunnels, at an esti- 
mated additional cost of $125,000,000 to 
be awarded to private enterprise with an 
understanding that the operating company 
would not charge much more than $5 per 
passenger for the 20-mile tunnel ride. 

Engineers added additional facts. The 
longest vehicular tunnel in the world at the 
present time is the 12-mile Simplon tunnel 
in Switzerland. With its approaches, the 
Channel Tunnel would be nearer 4o than 
20 miles long. It should take about eight 
years to build, would employ about 7,000 
British workmen. 

President of the Channel Tunnel Co. 
Ltd. is Baron Emile Beaumont d’Erlanger, 
potent internationalist, chairman of the 
great Anglo-French banking firm of Er- 
langers, Ltd., naturalized Briton, Enthu- 
siastic fellow supporters include H. Gor- 
don Selfridge, U. S.-born London depart- 
ment store tycoon, and Sir William Bull, 
senior partner of Bull and Bull, eloquent 
solicitors. They were pleased but cautious 
at last week’s report. Beside the obvious 
opposition of cross-Channel steamship 
companies, other timorous Tories like Lord 
Ebbisham, the Channel tunnel must still 
be approved by the Committee of Imperial 
Defense. 

The London Times, still faithful to its 
policies of 1883, commented last week: 

“To most of us in these days of swifter 
and simpler transportation, not including 
airlines, it seems incredible that we should 
fall back upon the primitive expedient of 
digging expensive holes in the ground.” 


— 





Ladies’ Bath 


Pall Mall clubrooms buzzed last week 
with the story that a woman, with the 
full consent of the Labor Government, 
had taken a bath in the House of Com- 
mons. Buzzing was louder when it was 
learned that a prominent Cabinet Minister 
had practically demanded that the bath 
be taken. The facts: 

Beside libraries, restaurants, cocktail 
bars and royal robing rooms, there exist 
in the mazes of the Houses of Parliament 
a number of bathrooms, complete with 
tubs and towels, for the benefit of states- 
men who wish to purify themselves be- 
tween debates. Several months ago white- 
haired George Lansbury, total abstainer, 
First Commissioner of Public Works, sud- 
denly decided that it was only right and 
proper for women M. P.’s to have the 
privilege of bathing in Parliament also. 
With some difficulty and no little expense 
he set aside one of the Parliamentary 
bathrooms, tastefully shrouded it in cre- 
tonne, appointed a respectable, middle-aged 
bathmistress. The lady M. P.’s did not 
respond. While the bathmistress, with 
soap and towels at hand, received her 
salary in idleness, Commissioner Lansbury 
protested loudly that he had been de- 
ceived. He had spent the people’s money 
under the impression that the ladies of 
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Parliament wished to take baths. Was 
this an effort to cheat the British public? 
If not, when if ever would the ladies of 
Parliament wash? 

At this juncture up rose Miss Edith 
Picton-Turbervill, Labor M. P., accom- 
plished swimmer, author of Christ and 








Jnternationat 


EpitH PictoN-TURBERVILL 
She bathed for Parliament. 


Woman’s Power. She not only approved 
heartily of white-haired Mr. Lansbury’s 
ladies’ bath, said she, but she would take 
a bath there and then and report on it to 
the House of Commons. While Tories and 
Laborites cheered gallantly she left the 
Chamber, delivered herself to the bath- 
mistress. Half an hour later, rosy and 
refreshed, she returned, announced that 
the ladies’ bath was a credit to the House 


of Commons. 
INDIA 


March-to-the-Sea 


Early one morning last week Mahatma 
Gandhi, wizened, sainted patron of Indian 
Independence, arose from his couch in the 
Sabarmarti Ashram, his settlement outside 
Ahmadabad, wrapped in cloth around his 
spidery loins, took the high road-for Jalal- 
pur, 150 miles away on the Gulf of Cam- 
bay in the centre of India’s western sea- 
board. With him proceeded 79 followers— 
one Christian, two Moslems, the rest 
Hindus. It was a mission of profoundest 
significance to Indian Nationalists, for 
when, after 20 days, the little legion 
should arrive in Jalalpur, they planned to 
take pails of water* from the sea, extract 





*It is unlawful for an Indian to carry a pail 
of sea water to his home. Although India has 
four of the world’s best rock salt areas in the 
world, could locally manufacture all the salt 
necessary, the British government dumps some 
600,000 tons in the Indian market annually, 
thus provides™ballast tonnage for British ship- 
Ping, gets $20,000,000 annual revenue from 
India. The monopolized salt is sold to Indians 
at prices sometimes 2,000% of production cost. 
Indian farmers who take cattle to the seashore 
at night to let them lick whatever salt is de- 
posited, thereby run the risk of imprisonment. 





the salt therefrom in direct detiance of the 
British government’s Indian salt monopoly 
and tax. This symbolic act would inaugu- 
rate the Civil Disobedience campaign, long 
contemplated by Saint Gandhi as a new, 
potential means of protest against British 
rule (Time, Jan. 13 et ante). Thereafter, 
countless adherents of Saint Gandhi would 
be expected to harass the British govern- 
ment with similar infractions of the law. 

Before he left, the Mahatma bade good- 
bye to Mrs. Gandhi, a shriveled little 
middle-aged Hindu. Well-educated, she 
oversees the cooking and housekeeping at 
her husband’s headquarters and “college,” 
lectures to Hindu women, promotes a 
“spinning campaign” whereby Hindu 
women of high and low degree are urged 
td spend some part of each day at their 
looms. 

The Mahatma also bade goodbye to a 
six-foot sun-blackened, scantily-clad girl of 
30, with a shaven pate, who is general 
supervisor of the headquarters, and would 
tend his tasks during his absence. Srimati 
Mira Bai he calls her, but her real name 
is Madeleine Slade. Once a_ freckled 
blonde, she is a daughter of the late Ad- 
miral Sir Edward Slade of the Royal 
Navy. She studied philosophy in several 
Continental schools, found nothing to in- 
spire her until she read of the Mahatma’s 
labor. Correspondence with him followed; 
in 1926 she went to India, cheerfully ac- 
cepted the year’s probation to which he 
subjected her. She slept on a splintered 
floor, cooked her own meagre food, spun 
her clothes from raw cotton. Having 
learned Hindu, taken a Hindu name, em- 
braced the Hindu faith, she became tanta- 
mount to the Mahatma’s private secretary, 
accompanied him on trips to the villages, 
supported his spindly frame when, though 
ill, he persisted in taking his ruminative 
walks. Madeleine Slade wished she too 
might have marched to Jalalpur last week, 
but, as she declared: “The Master does 
not believe in placing women, least of all 
English women, in the forefront of the 
battle.” 

The girl that Gandhi left behind him had 
plenty to do. In his Ashram (‘college’) 
on the Sabarmarti River, some 22 persons 
had been stricken with smallpox, three 
were already dead. What might ordinarily 
have been a crisis was overshadowed by 
the excitement attending the Mahatma’s 
departure. 

A swirling, jabbering crowd of some 
20,000 greeted the marchers with shouts 
and cheers as they emerged in the dawn. 
Sentries paced around nearby salt pans 
fearing Nationalist attacks. An Indian 
woman presented the Mahatma with a 
horse, to be used if any of the marchers 
fell sick. Little, glinting clouds of rupees 
were flung over the heads of the swarthy 
group, and on every hand sounded the 
CRACK, CRACK of cocoanuts broken 
asunder by the Hindus to assure good for- 
tune. A volunteer band raised their horns 
and blared a few bars of “God Save the 
King” before they realized their mistake 
and subsided in brassy confusion. 

For four hours the Mahatma trudged 
along the dusty roads before he reached 
the village of Aslali, end of the first day’s 


march. As he progressed, the host which 
had saluted his departure and followed 
him in orderly fashion for many miles 
gradually fell back, the cheering died 
away. At Aslali some 125 natives greeted 
him with garlands and song. The Mahatma 
addressed them, declared that his aide 
Vallabhai Patel had been arrested a week 
previously for intending to speak in pub- 
lic. Said Saint Gandhi: “Let the Govern- 
ment arrest me for actually doing so.” 

Next morning, as the 80 Disobedients 
again took the path, the village was asleep; 
not a single cheer resounded. In a nearby 
hamlet Saint Gandhi called his lonely pro- 
cession to a halt, gazed up and down the 
silent, empty street, addressed the blank 
windows of slumbering houses. “If you do 
not awake you will be looted by other 
people, if not by Englishmen.” 

Under a scorching sun the trek contin- 
ued. Mr. Gandhi’s head and legs began 
to ache. At Nawagon, haggard and droop- 
ing, he stayed another night, urged the 
villagers to make and wear homespun 
clothes, to join the Disobedients. There 
he profoundly congratulated the eight 
“head men” who had cheerfully resigned 
as a protest against Vallabhai Patel’s im- 
prisonment. Next day, at Boriavi, he de- 
clared: ‘“‘Money alone will not win self- 
government. If money could win, I should 
have obtained it long ago. What is re- 
quired, therefore, is your blood.” When 
he arrived at Nadiad, Mr. Gandhi sank to 
the ground, had to have cold compresses 
applied to his head, his legs swabbed with 
ointment, before he could proceed. At 
Anand he announced he would rest for a 
day and, following his one-day-a-week- 
silent rule, would say no word to anyone. 
Newsgatherers reported they did not be- 
lieve the emaciated saint would be physi- 





— 











MADELEINE SLADE 
Her Master left her behind 


cally able to go much farther, waited to 
see how he felt after his day of rest and 
silence. 

Meanwhile in Poona, southeast of Bom- 
bay, 100 volunteers planned to emulate 
Saint Gandhi, make a 1too-mile march-to- 
the-sea. In Calcutta, Mayor J. M. Sen 
Gupta, garlanded, his forehead daubed 
with vermilion in. honor of a Hindu festi- 
val, embarked for Rangoon to answer 
British charges that he had encouraged 
Civil Disobedience. 
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FRANCE 
Deluge after Deluge 


When President Gaston Doumergue and 
Prime Minister André Tardieu, both look- 
ing rather dour, returned to Paris last 
week after a flying trip to southwestern 
France, they could well appreciate why 
the tricolor banners flying from the walls 
of the gayest city were tied with black 
bands. For in the region whence they had 
come new torrents of rain had followed the 
tragic deluge of last fortnight (TIME, 
March 17), impeding rescue work, causing 
new catastrophes. Whole villages had been 
vacated, and in the city of Bordeaux the 
populace watched fearfully the rise of the 
mighty River Garonne, swollen by down- 
pours all along its course. In the villages 
and coasts watered from the western Pyre- 
nees still greater inundations were re- 
ported. 

During the second rainfall 400 soldiers 
including many burly, black Senegalese, 
donned gas masks and entered the muddy, 
stinking valley of the Tarn between Mon- 
tauban and Moissac. There they buried in 
quicklime the carcasses of 3,000 horses 
and cattle. After four days, drenched and 
nauseated, they had to be relieved. 

Although anything even approaching a 
comprehensive report was impossible, 
10,000 people were known to be home- 
less; there were 172 identified dead. Heavy 
were the subscriptions to relief funds, 
bringing the estimated total to $500,000. 
Largest individual subscription: $20,000 
from Sir Basileios (Basil) Zacharias 
Zaharoff of Monte Carlo, famed “Mystery 
Man of Europe,” munitions maker, pro- 
moter of wars. 


GERMANY 
“With Firm but Heavy Heart” 


The Young Plan’s two arch-foes, Dr. 
Alfred Hugenberg, “Hearst of Germany,” 
and Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, resigned presi- 
dent of.the Reichsbank, both nursed their 
feelings last week as the Reichstag ratified 
the Plan with a vote of 270-192. 

Entirely due to President Paul von 
Hindenburg was the impressive majority. 
Realizing that the bill had to pass, Centrist 
opponents of the Young Plan schemed to 
save their faces by abstaining from the 
vote to allow the bill to squeak through 
and become law by the President’s signa- 
ture. The grizzled, grim President, who 
apparently knows and sees all in German 
politics, neatly bud-nipped this plan. Sum- 
moning the Centrist leader, Dr. Heinrich 
Briining, he pounded his desk with his 
gnarled fist, announced that unless the 
Young Plan was ratified by a majority 
large enough to show unmistakably that 
the Reichstag stood behind the govern- 
ment, the entire cabinet of Chancellor 
Hermann Miiller would resign. Impressed, 
the Centrists voted. Then President von 
Hindenburg signed the bill and, further to 
calm public opinion, issued a lengthy press 
statement: 

“With a heavy but firm heart, and after 
mature and conscientious examination, I 
have signed the Young Plan laws. 


Economic and political progress lies along 
the thorny path of Germany’s liberation. 
I could not refuse to sign in view of my 
sense of responsibility to Germany and her 
future, because the consequences of such 
a step would be incalculable for German 
industry and German finance. 

“T am fully aware that acceptance of 
the Young Plan will not free us from 




















P.G& A. 
Dr. Hans LUTHER 


took over Schacht’s worries. 


future worries, but I nevertheless confi- 
dently believe that the course we are now 
pursuing, which grants the occupied terri- 
tory hope of liberation and affords us all 
hopes of future progress, will prove the 
right path... . 

“It is now almost 60 years since I ex- 
perienced the jubilation which swept the 
whole German people upon achievement 
of unity—the occasion of the founding of 
the Reich. I cannot believe that this 
spirit has vanished and yielded to per- 
manent political and domestic discord. 
Despite and because of the present distress 
we must come to our senses and again 
become an entity with the thought 
‘Deutschland Uber Alles.’ ””* 

Only the ultra-Nationalist press objected 
to the Young Plan’s ratification last week. 
The Fascist Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
celebrated the occasion with a front page 
heavily bordered in black. 

“As the chief of state,” it wrote, “Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg has proved an ig- 
nominious failure, and his Presidency has 
been one of increasing martyrdom for all 
his faithful followers and admirers.” 

The world thought differently. With the 
publication of the news that the Young 
Plan had been finally signed, German 





*7, e. “A united Germany above home, party, 
creed, etc.””’ The phrase does not mean, never 
did mean “Germany above every other nation.” 
Wrote Author Ponsonby, M. P., in Falsehood in 
Wartime: “There must have been many people 
who knew sufficient German to understand the 
meaning of the phrase but no protest was made 
at the mistranslation which was habitually used 
to illustrate Germany’s aggressive imperialist 
ambitions.”’ 


stocks and marks recovered much of the 
ground they had lost the week before. 

This rally, however, was not entirely due 
to the Young Plan signing and President 
von Hindenburg’s statement. Chosen to 
succeed disgruntled Dr. Schacht as Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank (Time, March 17) 
was Dr. Hans Luther, twotime Chancellor 
of Germany and Minister of Finance. 

No better successor for Dr. Schacht 
could have been found. Not only is he an 
astute politician, and the political impor- 
tance of the Reichsbank in Germany is 
very great, but he is one of the foremost 
economists in the country.  Shaven- 
headed, thick-necked, he bears a distinct 
resemblance to the late great Gustav 
Stresemann whose friend and disciple he 
was. More important, he is one of the 
most intimate personal friends of President 
von Hindenburg. Born in Berlin in 1879, 
Bankpresident Luther proudly claims 
descent from the patron saint of Protes- 
tantism, grim-jawed Martin Luther. 
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Great Chief Sackett 


As popular with the U. S. colony in 
Berlin as his immediate predecessor was 
unpopular is Frederic Moseley Sackett, 
the new U. S. Ambassador* (Time, Feb. 
3). 

Embassy officials are now confiding to 
their friends: “He’s a great chief!” And 
last week the interest of U. S. citizens in 
Germany was aroused when Great Chief 
Sackett put on his long, heavy, fur-lined 
coat, sank his square jaw in its black 
Persian lamb collar, and went out to have 
a look at the famed Leipzig Fair (Time, 
March 10). 

Straight as a humming bee Mr. Sackett 
made for the booth jointly operated by 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

“I am gratified by the enterprise and 
alertness here shown,” said the Great 
Chief. “I hope that other cities will 
follow the example of Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia next year, so that the United 
States may be adequately represented at 
this great fair [largest and oldest in 
Europe }.” 

Toys, porcelains and heavy machinery 
were the things which chiefly interested 
the new Ambassador, who, like President 
Hoover, was once a mining man. 

“The massiveness, steadiness and in- 
geniousness of these ponderous machines,” 
said the Great Chief, “typify my concep- 
tion of German thoroughness and pains- 
taking care.” 

In effect this was Mr. Sackett’s maiden 
speech to German Business, ringing with 
the same reverberant note as his first 
utterance when he landed: “President 
Hoover has sent me to carry on. Ms 


Frenchmen were furious last week at 
their Ambassador in Berlin, sleek M. 
Bruno Francois Marie Pierre Jacquin de 


*But predecessor Jacob Gould Schurman was 
popular with German statesmen, who found him 
a kindred spirit, much as Norwegian bureau- 
crats feel they have almost a brother in Laurits 
Selmep Swenson, born at New Sweden, Minn., 
who has been U. S. Minister to Norway since 
I9gIt. 
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Margerie. Because he has married a 
German, his recall or at least transfer to 
some other country was said at the French 
Foreign Office to be “virtually certain.” 


ITALY 

Wealth Estimate 

Last week those of Rome’s lower classes 
who were able to read perused with awe 
an announcement made by one Dr. A. 
Degil Espinosa, whom U. S. correspond- 
ents described as a “financial expert.” 
After several months of careful figuring 
Dr. Espinosa published his estimate of 
the private wealth in Italy—$25,000,000,- 
ooo. Of this amount, he computed that 
$8,000,000,000 was in the form of land, 
$1,250,000,000 in foreign bonds. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Game of Go “Bong!” 

A slot-doorbell—that was what frugal 
Dutch huisfrouwen were having carpenters 
install’ last week beside their furiously 
polished brass doorknobs. 

The slot-doorbell, introduced into The 
Netherlands but a short time ago, has 
swiftly become a best seller. Instead of 
ringing the house bell one drops a Dutch 
cent* into the slot, and when the intelli- 
gent mechanism has verified that the ob- 
ject dropped is a cent it goes “Bong!” 

When the prim Dutch maid opens the 
door and sees that a friend of the family 
is calling she returns the cent to the wel- 
come guest. But if she finds on the door 
step a peddler, huckster, bill collector or 
offensive person of any sort she merely 
slams the portal and the cent is velvet. 

A despatch from Amsterdam described 
the Minister of Public Works as ‘‘enthusi 
astic’ about the slot-doorbell, quoted His 
Excellency as determined to provide post- 
men with token coins which will enable 
them to play cheaply the game of making 
doors go “Bong!” 


SPAIN 
“Spain Did It”’ 

Don Miguel Primo de Rivera y Orba- 
neja, Marqués de Estella, pale and paunchy 
exiled Dictator of Spain, sat in his bed- 
room in the Hotel du Pont Royal in Paris 
last week writing letters. On their way to 
church, his two daughters Carmen and 
Pilar knocked on his bedroom door. 

“Hurry back,” said Don Primo, “be sure 
not to return too late.” 

_ Three-quarters of an hour later the 
irantic jangling of a bell sent green- 
aproned porters, and rosy chambermaids 
scurrying to the room. Livid, rigid, gasp- 
ing, Don Primo lay sprawled in his chair. 

“Spain did this,” he whispered through 
half paralyzed lips. “It is Spain that has 
killed me.” Almost instantly he died. 
Despite their father’s warning, Carmen 
and Pilar returned too late. Cause of 
death: an embolism, a sudden blood clot 
on the brain, brought on by diabetes. 

As an ex-Prime Minister, a Marqués, 
a Lieutenant-General in the Spanish Army, 
Don Primo is entitled to a military fu- 
neral in Madrid, with the entire garrison 
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brigade in the line of march. Such a 
funeral was planned for him; a host of 
grandees, churchmen, royal representa- 
tives and public dignitaries made ready 
to march slowly behind the flag-draped 
coffin along the route, lined with soldiers, 
to San Isidro Cemetery, where relatives of 
Don Primo are already buried. 

Meanwhile in Paris, diplomats, business- 
men, soldiers and lovely ladies hastened 
to the Hotel du Pont Royal to pay their 
last respects. There Primo de Rivera lay 
in state in a brown homespun gown, coarse 
sandals on his large pale feet, a huge 
rosary of polished granite beads in his life- 
less fingers. The Marquésa de Arguilles 
and Senorita Mercedes de Castellanos, two 
ladies whose intimacy with Don Primo 
had caused many a scurrilous press clip- 
ping, came early in the afternoon, gazed 
sadly at their friend in one costume they 
had never seen him wear, the habit of a 
lay brother of the Carmelite monks. 


MONACO 

Chip Racket 

The Société des Bains de Mer de 
Monaco (Sea Baths Society of Monaco), 
better known as the Monte Carlo gambling 
casino syndicate, has its own currency— 
round and oval celluloid chips (jetons) 
of various colors and denominations which 
the Casino sells for cash, to be used at 
the gaming tables and afterward redeemed 
for cash. Although strictly forbidden as 
legal tender outside the Casino, almost 
anyone nearby who frequents the Casino 
will accept them as such. 

Last week Vienna police heard that 
a comb manufacturer in the suburb of 
Meidling had a curious and profitable 





WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


His kiss was blown, not planted. 
(See col. 3) 
order for 20,000 round celluloid chips. 
Too familiar were they with Vienna’s fan- 
tastic deviltries to ignore such a scent. 


‘They found the little celluloid manufac- 


turer patiently, innocently producing rep- 
lica after replica of the Monte Carlo 





Casino’s 1too-franc chips. Anxiously the 
comb-maker regarded his visitors. When 
they inquired about the order, he spoke 
tremblingly of one Simon Rappaport, 
Polish merchant from Dombrowa. 

Merchant Rappaport proved to be a 
glib gentleman who denied any knowledge 
of a counterfeiting scheme to loot Monte 
Carlo. Though he carried genuine casino 
chips in his pocket, he swore he was the 
guiltless tool of an unnamed citizen of 
the U. S. 


ARGENTINA 


Personalistas 

Hipolito Irigoyen, President of Argen- 
tina, who lives in a second floor apart- 
ment over a cigar store, has this-in com- 
mon with the Emperor Napoleon: none of 
his countrymen can regard him with in- 
difference. He is loved and hated with 
gusto. So exuberant are his political sup- 
porters that they do not call themselves 
the Conservative party, or the National 
party, but the Personalistas Irigoyenistas 
(personal friends of Irigoyen) and a blind 
following of his leadership is their only 
platform. In congressional elections two 
years ago the Personalistas cinched Presi- 
dent Irigoyen’s hold on the Chamber of 
Deputies by carrying 20 Buenos Aires 
wards. Argentina has had a bad year. 
labor troubles. a poor wheat crop. Izi- 
goyen enemies have multiplied. In last 
week’s congressional election the Perso- 
nalistas lost 33° of the votes cast for 
them in 1928. So decisive was the defeat 
that President Irigoyen was urged to de- 
mand the resignation of his entire cabinet, 
to preserve his own waning prestige. 


HAITI 


Commission Returns 


Tooting a shrill goodbye on its whistle 
the cruiser U. S. S. Rochester carrying 
President Hoover's commission to inves 
tigate Haitian politics, put out from Port 
au-Prince, returned to Miami. Barefooted 
Haitians in floppy straw hats returned to 
their homes to mull over the week 
events 

With the cabled approval of President 
Hoover, 65-year-old Eugené Roy, broker, 
former President of the National Clear- 
ing House, was chosen to serve as tem- 
porary President of Haiti from the re- 
tirement of President Louis Borno (May 
15) until a properly constituted presiden- 
tial election is held “at the earliest possi- 
ble date.” 

Before sailing on the Rochester thin- 
haired William Allen White, peripatetic 
Kansas editor (Emporia Gazette), mem- 
ber of President Hoover’s commission, 
took occasion emphatically to deny that 
he had kissed or embraced a Negress on 
his arrival fortnight ago, as reported in the 
U. S. press. His version of the incident: 
When the Commission landed in Port-au- 
Prince a huge crowd was waiting on the 
pier. Prominent in the crowd was a white- 
haired old lady who fell on her knees be- 
fore Editor White shrilly crying: “De- 
liver us! Deliver us!” Gallant Editor 
White made no promises, but blew her a 
kiss from his finger tips. 
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Percival? Cronos? 

The inhabitants of Earth learned last 
week that there is another planet, beside 
the eight they knew about, revolving 
around the Sun as the earth does. A few 
of Earth’s inhabitants had known the 
news for some time. The late Percival 
Lowell (1855-1916), rich traveler turned 
astronomer, elder brother of President 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity and of the late poetess Amy Lowell 
(1874-1925), in 1915 had predicted the 
existence of another member of the Planet 
System on its outer fringe. 

The great gravities of the planets affect 
each other as they circle around the Sun 
and make their orbits slightly irregular. 
It was man’s mathematical ability to meas- 
ure such orbital variations that permitted 
Astronomer Lowell to declare that an un- 
known planet was butting Neptune’s orbit 
out of its regularly irregular shape and to 
predict just where in the heavens a suffi- 
ciently powerful telescope, which did not 
exist during his life, would reveal it. 

For many years the astronomers at the 
Lowell Observatory, which Percival Lowell 
built with his own money at clear-aired 
Flagstaff, Ariz., have been pointing their 
telescopes to the path in the skies where 
he had said his planet would be moving. 
The night of last Jan. 21, Clyde W. Tom- 
baugh, 24, an assistant at the observatory, 
saw a strange blotch of light on a new 
plate. He hastily took the photograph to 
Vesto Melvin Slipher, director of the ob- 
servatory. Dr. Slipher joyfully notified 
his younger brother, Earl Carl Slipher, and 
the rest of the staff, including Carl Otto 
Lampland. They were quite excited. Here 


visibly was Percival Lowell’s proof. Night 
after night they rephotographed the planet. 
Pictures showed that it moved slightly in 
the same direction as the other planets. 
This was additional proof. They might 
have shouted out their find at once. But 
they deliberately saved the news until 
March 13. That date had a double signifi- 
cance in astronomy. On March 13, 1781, 
Frederick William Herschel (1738-1822) 
had, while sweeping the skies with a tele- 
scope, seen Uranus, first planet recognized 
in modern times.* And on March 13, 1855, 
Percival Lowell was born. 

Astronomer Lowell’s calculation of the 
planet’s existence was gloriously praise- 
worthy for human mentality. But it was 
not unique. Neptune was discovered Sept. 
23, 1846, in precisely the same manner— 
by figuring from the orbital variation of 
Uranus. Wholly independent of each other 
John Couch Adams, young Englishman, 
and Urbain Jean Joseph Leverrier, young 
Frenchman, did the mathematical work. 

Little, of course, is yet known about the 
New Planet. Estimates indicate that its 
diameter is at least as large and perhaps 
two and one-half times that of the Earth, 
that it is 50 times farther from the Sun, 
that its year is 300 times that of the 
Earth’s. It gets so little heat from the 
Sun that most substances of earth would 


be frozen solid or into thick jellies. 


*Visible to the naked .eyes of ancients were 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. Al- 
though Aristarchus of Samos in the 3rd century 
B.c. had theorized that the planets revolved 
about the Sun, not until Nicolaus Copernicus 
(1473-1543) did the World cease believing that 
they, together with the Sun and Moon, both of 
which were considered planets, turned around 
the Earth. 
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Naming the New Planet is a problem. 
When Herschel discovered Uranus he 
called it Georgium Sidius after King 
George III of England. Others suggested 
Herschel. Both names raised an academic 








International 
THE LATE PERCIVAL LOWELL 
Neptune’s wobbling was his clue. 


row. The quarrel was resolved by choos- 
ing Uranus, the Greek personification of 
the Heavens, husband of Gaea (Earth), 
father of the Cyclops, Titans and Furies. 

Neptune, god of the sea, was chosen 
after Dominique Francois Arago (1786- 
1853), a leading French astronomer of his 
time, had tried to get it called Leverrier, 
after Urbain Jean Joseph Leverrier, who 
calculated its existence. 

For the New Planet, Percival Lowell’s 
wife, who still lives in Beacon Street, 
Boston, last week suggested Percival, She 
rejected Lowell as being fixed to too many 
notable institutions—the Lowell Observa- 
tory, the Lowell Institute, the City of 
Lowell, etc. etc. Harlow Shapley, direc- 
tor of the Harvard Observatory, suggested 
Cronos, son of Uranus and father of 
Zeus. Astrologers recommended _ vari- 
ously /sis, Vulcan, Lilith.* Choice lies with 
the Lowell Observatory men. 

Choosing an astronomical symbol for 
the New Planet is also a problem. Signs 
of the anciently known planets are con- 
ventionalized pictures. Mercury’s repre- 
sents the Caduceus, or head with winged 
cap; Venus’ a looking glass; the Earth's 
its equator and a meridian; Mars’, a shield 
and spear, or a warrior’s head with helmet 
and plume; Jupiter’s an eagle; Saturn’s a 
scythe or sickle; Uranus’ H for Herschel, 
with a planet suspended from the cross- 
bar; Neptune’s the trident. The first rec- 
ommended sign for Neptune was a cross- 
barred L with a planet suspended for 
Leverrier. That sign might stand for the 
new planet as a recognition of Percival 
Lowell. Or Harvard’s shield might be 
chosen. 


The immensity of the solar system can 
*Astrologers are professionally joyous over 
the New Planet’s discovery. They blame all 
their fortune mis-tellings on its obscurity, now 
talk of greater accuracy. 
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Down the length of the great room 
goes a steady hum of sound, under- 
toned with the rhythm of a hundred 
busy typewriters and the buzz and 
click of conveyors. It is the Educa- 
tional Service Division of the Interna- 


tional Correspondence Schools, at 
Scranton, and the morning mail is in. 

Watch one letter among the orderly 
thousands—a letter bearing the post- 
mark of an up-state town in New 
York. It is opened, and by the deft 
manipulations of the sorters it moves 
to a desk far down the room where 
a clerk takes it from the top of the 
pile and reads it. An enrolment ap- 
plication for the Course in Business 
Management, signed by Robinson V. 
Carter, Jr. 

When the clerk has typed the name 
and information on a yellow card, she 
steps over to the long line of cabinets 


where close to four million students’ 
names are filed. And as she is about 
to insert it in its alphabetical order 
her eye falls upon another card, old 
and discolored and worn with many 
handlings. ‘‘Robinson V. Carter” it 
reads, “Course in Foundry Practice,” 
and the date it bears is 1900. 

There is a story of human progress 


“cc 


behind those two cards. 

Back in the days when the country 
still echoed to the martial strains of 
“Hot Time in the Old Town,” and 
Admiral Dewey’s picture, laurel- 
wreathed, hung on a million walls, a 
young man came back from the war 
to his job in the foundry. He wanted 
to get ahead, but lacked technical 
knowledge. There was a school in 
Scranton, he heard, that taught all 
kinds of subjects by mail, and he was 
interested enough to write and find out. 


— — So 


— She SECOND 


ENERATION 


That home-study course with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
gave him his start. He went up, stead- 
ily, to Foreman, Superintendent, Gen- 
eral Manager. Today he owns the 
plant, and his son—a college graduate 
—is studying with the I. C. S. that he 
may help build the business. 

In our files there are many stories of 
fathers who have won success through 
I.C.S. study, and are now urging their 
sons to take the same sound training. 

So it is that this largest of all edu- 
cational institutions is now serving 
its second generation of usefulness to 
America and the world. 

There is a booklet, “The Business 
of Building Men,” which outlines the 
vast service the Internation:] Corre- 
spondence Schools are performing for 
Business and Industry. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy on request. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
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be grasped by considering Augusta, Me., 
as the sun and Sacramento, Calif., 2,663 
air miles away, as the New Planet. Earth 
would then circle through Portland, Me., 
Mercury through Wiscasset, Me., Venus 
through Rockland, Me., Mars through Bar 
Harbor, Me., Jupiter through Bridgeport, 
Conn., Saturn through Annapolis, Md.; 
Uranus through Nashville, Tenn., Neptune 
through Oklahoma City. 

Between Mars and Jupiter is a great 
swarm of their little brothers, the plan- 
etoids. About 1,000 planetoids have been 
seen with telescopes, although some are 
less than 25 miles in diameter. All these 
planets and planetoids are children of the 
Sun. 

According to the most generally ac- 
cepted theory, aeons ago a star passed near 
the Sun and sucked great swirls of Sun 
matter into space. The Sun’s force of 
gravity kept several great puffs and many 
a little one from diffusing into interstellar 
space, but was not strong enough to draw 
them back. They developed their own 
gravities and took to twirling in nearly 
circular orbits around the Sun.* They all 
turn around the Sun in the same direction; 
and they all, except Uranus and Neptune, 
and possibly the New Planet, turn on their 
own polar axis in the same direction.t 
Uranus and Neptune are retrograde. The 
map shows their approximately relative 
position as of March 24, as might be seen 
by an observer on the star nearest to the 
celestially pretty Solar System, North 
Star, about 240 million miles away. 

The daily turning of most of the planets 
on their own axes is slightly wobbly, made 
so by the gravity of their satellites, or 
moons. Earth and Neptune each have one 
moon. Mars has two, Uranus four, Saturn 
and Jupiter each nine. All the moons, like 
their planets, are visible by reflected Sun 
light. They move around their planets in 
the same direction. as the planets turn on 
their polar axes. Exceptions are Saturn’s 
moon called Phoebe and one of Jupiter’s. 
Jupiter may have, also, a second contrary 
moon. 





On Lake La Berge 

Last spring Skipper Wheeler of the 
river packet Casca made a strange etching 
on the frozen surface of Lake La Berge, 
Yukon. With an old broom and buckets 
of refuse oil mixed with lampblack he 
drew a line 4o ft. wide across a 29-mi. 
stretch of the lake’s surface. 

In a physics book Skipper Wheeler had 
read that black absorbs sun rays, holds 
heat. His black strip, he reasoned, would 
hold the small heat of the feeble spring 
sunshine, melt the ice earlier. 

In one month his 29-mi. black ribbon 
cut down into the ice one foot. It con- 
tinued to melt the ice away and the Casca 
sailed out some 30 days earlier than usual 
through a nicely defined channel. 

At White Horse, last week, 100 barrels 
of old crank-case oil and 1,000 lb. of lamp- 
black were unloaded for Capt. Wheeler. 
This year he has a tractor and a pressure 
spray to paint with. 





*Another theory holds that the Sun exploded 
the passing star, whose bits became the planets 
and planetoids. 


+The generally accepted view. However Mer- 


| cury and Venus may also be retrograde. 
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Hunt Dinner 


In Spraggs, Pa., last week, a doughty 
company of huntsmen sat down to a din- 
ner of chicken pie. It was the banquet 
tendered by the losers to the winners of 
one of Greene County’s immemorial var- 
mint-hunts. Useful, unique, the latest 
Greene County hunt was last week de- 
scribed by one who knows Greene County 
(John H. Day of the Washington, Pa., 
Observer) as follows: 

A hunt will be suggested and immedi- 
ately the whole village is afire with enthu- 
siasm. Two teams are chosen, captains are 
elected and the competition starts. Rats, 
mice, English sparrows, starlings, weasels, 
destructive hawks, owls, are fair game to 
the hunters. The total kill is tabulated in 
the final score sheets. The hunt is re- 
stricted to no given territory. All preserves 
are open to the competing teams and 
poaching is merely a part of the game. 

The hunt usually lasts for a fortnight, 
may continue for a month. At the end of 
the stated period the two teams foregather, 
producing evidence of their success. 
Judges are selected and the records told 
off. Each hunter brings in the tails of rats 
and mice he has slaughtered; the entire 
carcass of other varmints is required as 
evidence under the unwritten laws of this 
sport. Teams may combine efforts in rid- 
ding a certain property of rats. Guns, 
clubs and traps are variously used in their 
destruction. The rats will be brought from 
cover in an organized drive and as many 
as can be killed are mowed down by com- 
peting huntsmen. Village dumps and old 
grist mills are favorite rat rendezvous. 

In killing sparrows, the hunters select a 
large roomy barn where they know these 
pestiferous birds spend the night. They 
climb up among the rafters, choosing a 
perch where they can have full use of their 
arms. Then lights are flashed and as the 
rudely-awakened, bewildered birds flutter 
blindly about they are struck down with 
brooms and clubs. 

The latest rat hunt in this county held 
at Spraggs closed but a few days ago; one 
team was captained by Morris Strawn and 
the other by D. L. Hoy. The Strawn team 
dispatched 1,573 rats, 930 mice, 427 spar- 
rows, 26 starlings, 30 weasels and 4 hawks. 
Hoy and his henchmen made away with 
g80 rats, 952 mice, 405 sparrows, 21 
weasels, 6 starlings and 4 hawks. 

When final scores are told off at the 
end of the hunting period the corpses of 
birds and the tails of rats and mice are 
heaped into a pyre, gasoline is thrown over 
the whole and the hunters dance a war 
dance about their kill as flames cremate 
the varmint carcasses. One enthusiastic 
rat hunter tells of a perfect day during 
which his party made away with 160 rats. 

Oldtime campaigners when approached 
with the question as to whom they would 
nominate as champion hunter of Greene 
County usually designate Donald Hender- 
son of Nineveh and Elza Shiver ol 
Spraggs. There are no necessary qualifica- 
tions for captaincy of competing teams ex- 
cept that the candidate must be one of the 
“sang” and a leader in affairs of the 
countryside. 
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The 


Landmarks 


of England-~ ~ 


Begin with York, the stately City 
of England—York with its glori- 


ous Minster, its encircling walls; 
historic gateways and quaint old 
streets. Visit the beautiful ruined 
abbeys of Fountains and Rievaulx. 

At lovely Knaresborough, close 
to the Modern Spa of Harro- 
gate, are the shattered ruins of the 
Norman Castle to which the mur- 
derers of Thomas a Becket came in 
hot haste and where in later years 
Richard II was imprisoned. 

Old Whitby clings to a steep 
cliff and high above the town is a 
magnificent ruin of the abbey 
church associated with the great 
Abbess Hilda and the early poet 
Caedmon. 

Fortress - like Durham Cathe- 
dral, on the steep banks of the 
river Wear, is more beautifully 
placed than any other in England. 
Further South is a veritable cluster 
of other famous Cathedrals—L in- 
coln, Norwich, Peterborough and 
Ely (close to Cambridge with its 
centuries-old colleges.) 

You will find more to interest 
you in England than anywhere 
else in Europe. 

Call or write for Guide No. 98 
scribes the landmarks of England 
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Paralyzing ‘‘ Jake?” 

Cold, sore throat, numbness in 
paralysis in legs, violent illness. 
Through this course 400 people in Okla- 
homa have run, 160 in Tennessee, Georgia 
and Mississippi. They suffer from a new 
paralysis for which doctors have been un- 
able to determine either cause or cure. 
One sufferer, a four-year-old Oklahoma 
City girl went one step further, died. 

Jamaica ginger, which almost all of the 
stricken confessed drinking, has been men- 
tioned as a cause. Jamaica ginger is an 
infusion of the peeled and ground roots of 
the ginger plant in alcohol. In medicine it 
is used internally to remove gas on the 
stomach. Many women use the candied 
root or the extract to soothe their periodic 
| sriping. Because Jamaica ginger gives a 
hot feeling to the stomach and because it 
contains alcohol it is like lemon extract, 
a favorite tipple of inland drinkers unable 
to buy normal imported alcoholic bever- 
ages. They call Jamaica ginger “jake.” 

Oklahoma Health Officers suggested that 
metallic poisoning from the ginger was the 
cause. Analysis of several samples failed 
to disclose any trace of common metals. 

Providence, R. I. health officers reported 
20 cases; blamed wood alcohol in Jamaica 
ginger. In two of their cases partial blind- 
ness was found. 

Other suggestions: 1) The new sickness 
is multiple neuritis (which almost always 
follows delirium tremens). 2) It is epi- 
demic encephalitis (a brain inflammation 
which swept Japan last fall). 
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Congress v. Cancer? 

The wave of the long fight against can- 
cer, which has been gaining impetus in 
the past few years, last week reached the 
U.S. Senate. Grave-faced members of the 
Commerce Committee and its sub-com- 
mittee on cancer listened to stories of can- 
cer ravages on the population (over 
100,000 a year), possible cures, the need 
for a national clinic. 

If the Harris resolution is passed, to 
authorize appropriation of funds to fight 
malignant disease, the Government’s atti- 
tude toward non-transferable disease will 
be changed. In the past it has not been 
the usual Federal policy to finance fights 
against any other than “epidemic diseases.” 

Chief among the medical men 
moned by California’s Senator Hiram 
Johnson before the committee were Drs. 
Walter Bernard Coffey and John Davis 
Humber, cancer researchers at the South- 
ern Pacific General Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco. White-haired, horn-spectacled Dr 
Coffey related his and his colleague’s joint 
research, explained that their widely her- 
alded ‘“‘cancer cure” was ‘“‘not a cure but 
an encouraging experiment.” Dr. Coffey 
said that 1,506 cases, more than 1,300 of 
them inoperable, had been treated with 
gratifying results. The Coffey-Humber ex- 
tract, derived from the adrenal glands, 
which, wher injected into a cancer sufferer, 
gives relief almost immediately (TIME, 
Feb. 24) was explained to the committee 
in simple English. 

Supporting Dr. Coffey’s testimony was 
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that of Dr. Clarence Cook Little, manag- 
ing director of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer, whose organization 
is attempting to focus attention on the 














, 
Dr. 


The anti-cancer wave reached Washington. 








CALIFORNIA’S COFFEY 


danger of cancerous growths. Other can- 
cer workers who supplied the committee 
with information: Drs. Joseph Colt 
Bloodgood of Johns Hopkins University, 
James Ewing of Cornell University, Hugh 
S. Cumming, Surgeon General. 
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Poor People’s Vitamin 

When the American Chemical Society 
meets at Atlanta April 7, Vitamin G will 
be given prime position on the program. 
Most interested will be the poor of the 
South who suffer from pellagra, the disease 
which Vitamin G is famed for fighting, 
for preventing.* 

Since 1906 pellagra has been a horror to 
the South. In the springtime it strikes 
people whose winter diet has been con- 
fined too closely to corn and pork. The 
first symptoms: dizziness, headaches, diar- 
rhoea, painful skin rash. 

In the fall these symptoms disappear 
only to come back the following spring 
with increased intensity. As the disease 
progresses the sick one becomes dried and 
parched like a mummy, with bones pro- 
truding at macabre angles. Muscles waste, 
body motions become slow and languid. 

Disorganization of the nervous system Is 
followed by imbecility, death. Between 
30% and 40% of clinic and hospital cases 
died in the first years after pellagra’s in- 
vasion of the South was noted. 

The late Dr. Joseph Goldberger of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, after working 
in the South, flouted medical men who had 
thought for 200 years that pellagra was 
infectious, by announcing that it was a 
result of a poorly balanced diet. To prove 


*The original water-soluble Vitamin B was 
broken down into B, and B2. The former guards 
against and _ prevents’ beri-beri, the _ latter 
pellagra. They are termed F and G. 
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THE NEW PEERLESS 


—BY A NEW AND AGGRESSIVE PEERLESS ORGANIZATION 











Anton Bruehl 
NOW MORE EMPHATICALLY THAN EVER 
““ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES‘*‘ 











Nearly ad year ago a new organization set out to create a new Peerless. 
What a rare opportunity! A name which goes back thirty years. Old time- 


proved standards and ideals to safeguard and around which to build into 


a great new future. The Custom Eight (shown here) is the first product of 
this new and revitalized Peerless organization. Every fine thought you have 
ever had about Peerless — everything you have ever known Peerless to be— 
ave today doubly certain. Will you see and ask to drive the new Peerless? 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Office Headache? 
Here’s the Simple Remedy: 


ON’T drag yourself through a 

long, hard morning in the fond 

hope that lunch—and coffee— will 

mend a throbbing head and a half-sick 

system! Keep a bottle of Sal Hepatica 

handy around your office as well as in 
your home. 

Into a glass of cool water, pour a 
spoonful. (Measure with the bottle cap 
if more convenient.) Drink the mixture! 

This sparkling combination clears 
your system quickly and its action, 
although gentle, is thorough. With its 
regular help, many women keep their 
complexions smooth and blemish-free. 
Men like it for it ends dull mornings 
and listless spirits. It defeats an “‘office”’ 
headache by getting at the source of 
the trouble! 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s 30¢, 60¢ and $1.20 





Constipation . . . headaches . . . colds 
. . rheumatism and many other com- 
mon digestive disorders submit to Sal 
Hepatica’s efficient results, It neutralizes 
acidity, it cleanses the blood, it rids the 
intestinal tract of toxic wastes! 
Physicians, here and abroad, point out 
the marked advantages of this saline 
method. In Europe the great spas are 
regularly visited by wealthy men and 
women... who “take the cure” by 
drinking the waters. Sal Hepatica con- 
tains the same salines and is the 
familiar American equivalent of these 
Continental health springs! 


Ask your physician about the saline 
method, Ask him about Sal Hepatica. 
Buy a bottle for your office as well as 
your home... Any time you feel not 
quite up to your normal level, put a 
spoonful in a glass of water and drink 
to your prompt recovery! 


BrIsTOL-MyYers Co 
Dept. C-30, 71 West St., New York 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains | 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 
Addres 5 
City 











his point he had himself, his wife and 14 
assistants inoculated with the blood of an 
infected woman. They suffered no ill 
effects. 

Next he asked for twelve volunteers in a 
Mississippi prison who would undergo a 
test. The test was alluring. He was going 
to put them in a house apart and feed 
them for six months on biscuits, mush, 
rice, syrup, gravy, sugar, sweet potatoes 
The prisoners were enthusiastic until, six 
months later, they developed pellagra. 
They were cured with milk and meat, then 
pardoned. 

Deduced Dr. Goldberger: pellagra is 
caused by lack of lean meat, eggs, milk, 
which poor people cannot afford. All con- 
tain Vitamin G. 

An opposing school of thought holds that 
pellagra is due to an infectious agent 
which is allowed to grow in the body, due 
to its rundown condition. Both sides arrive 
at the same conclusion: proper diet is a 
preventive and cure. 

Research workers set themselves to the 
task of finding the relative Vitamin G con- 
tent of various foods. The results of this 
work will be announced at Atlanta. One 
paper will deal with beef, will rank the 
value-parts as: liver, kidney, heart, muscle. 

Surpassing lean meat in value is yeast, 
which was distributed by the Red Cross 
during the Mississippi flood of 1927 to 
prevent pellagra. Below lean meat come 
milk, eggs, wheat germ, tomato juice. 
Vegetables have little G value, fats and oils 
none. 
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Sleepers 

Sleep has, next to The Weather, prob- 
ably been humanity's greatest source of 
conversation. “How did you sleep last 
night ?”’; ““Where are you going to sleep?”; 
etc. etc. Periodic attempts are made to 
find out something about Sleep. Last 
week from Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y., came news of another sleep investi- 
gation, timed to publicize a book on the 
subject.* 

Dr. Donald Anderson Laird, 32-year-old 
director of this Baptist University’s psy- 
chological laboratory, kept eight students 
up all night. They studied, played games, 
held a mock session of the U. S. Senate. 
Their reactions were studied and charted 
the following morning. 

The next night they were tucked in bed, 
allowed 13 hours of sleep. More tests 
were conducted after that. Observations: 
after the 13-hour sleep, faculties of mem- 
ory and concentration were restored almost 
to normal; emotional reactions were below 
par; those who had less difficulty in stay- 
ing awake were most fatigued; in all night 
poker games, players should relax between 
hands; after sleeping the students were 
50% more fatigued than they would have 
been with two nights’ sleep. 

Dr. Laird of Colgate has made a sleep- 
habit survey of 509 distinguished U. S. 
men, learned some of their ways of putting 
themselves to sleep: sticking feet out from 
under covers, straining eyes, random think- 
ing, repeating Christian names, plans tor 
an ideal home, extracting square roots, 
eating onions, praying. Of those ques- 
tioned, only 2% used alcohol to induce 
sleep; half of them were distinguished 
college professors. 

Charles G. 


*SLEEP- and 


Muller- 


Donald A. Laird 
John Day ($2.50). 
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Noise has been dropped from the Payroll 


of the New York Life Insurance Company 


*... the measures taken to eliminate noise have improved working conditions 


very noticeably,” says Dr. Hammer, Welfare Official of this great company 


~*~. fpr E company’s officers, in planning 

the New York Life Insurance 

i Building, recognized that noise is ex- 

pensive, that it leads to costly errors, 

reduces efficiency and increases 

absences due to illness. They resolved 
to drop noise from the payroll. 





J-M, Nashkote — the light, The problem was turned over to 
quickly-applied, sound - ab 


sorbing material used in the Johns-Manville, pioneer developer of 
New York Life Butslding. ~ So s 
There isa J-M material ex- office-quicting methods. The space in- 
attly suited to every sound-ab- F 2 ; 
torbing or acoustical problem. Cluded every variety of office as well 
as restaurants and other public rooms. 
Routine activities could not be curtailed. Yet throughout 
the New York Life offices noise has been reduced until it 
is not disturbing. 


The demand has been met 


This was accomplished by the use of over 600,000 

square feet of Johns-Manville Sound-absorbing 

material, applied chiefly to the ceilings (wherever 

applied it does not interfere with decorative 
effects). 





Go anywhere in 
these New York Life 
offices. Typewriters 
and adding machines 
click, bells ring, filing 
cabinets are opened 
and closed, doors 
shut, people move 
about— but only a 


These te Lety pe operators do not disturb su b d ued murmur 
their associates because modern sound =~ . 
control material stifles the noise of reachestheears. Noise 
their machines. J-M materials can 

be applied in old or new buildings. no longer wears Out 














Scientist proves value of quiet 

Prof. Donald A. Laird, Ph. D., Sci.D., Director Col- 
= University Psychological Laboratory, showed 
by actual test that J-M Office-quieting resulted 
in one business place in a 12% increase in the out- 
put of office machine operators. In another com- 
pany’s office the same material produced a new 
quiet which reduced errors in the telephone oper- 
ating room by 42%. It pays to control noise. 





Johns-Manville 


JONWS MANY! 


SOUND - ABSORBING AND 
OFFICE-QUIETING TREATMENT 











nerves, nor causes confusion. Noise is off the payroll. 


You need this quiet in your own office 
Your office may be large or small, but regardless of its size 
everyone in it will do a better job if noise is controlled. 
As Dr. Hammer, Welfare Official of New York Life, puts 
it, “the strain of daily office noise causes marked energy 
wastage.’ Can you yourself afford to waste energy? Can you 
afford to have your associates overtax themselves? To your 
own office J-M Experts can bring, without disturbing your 
normal routine, the same quiet, restful working conditions 
found at the New York Life Insurance Company. A J-M- 


quieted office is a real workshop. Things get done smoothly, 






Atright: Many office machines 
ave used at New York Life. 
J-M Sound-absorbing Materi- 
als on ceilings allow such activ- 
tty without discomfort. 





accurately, promptly. Everyone 
is healthier and happier. 
Hence efficiency increases, and 
profits are better. 

The J-M method of office- 
quieting is logical. As at New 
York Life, we make no effort 
to lessen noise-producing ac- 
tivities. Instead we pre ceed to 
control the noise by blotting 
it out through the use of spe- 
cial sound-absorbing materials 
developed by J-M laboratories. 

Ask us to have a J-M En- 
gineer call. You will be under 
no obligation. And send the 





The building of the New York Life Insurance Company convenient coupon for any, 
provides a worthy : I ) 
financial institutions. With over seven billion dollars of out or all, of our free books on 
standing insurance, New York Life is one of America’s four 
large st insurance companies 


home for one of the world’s greatest 


sound absorption. 


Address JOHNS-MANVILLE at the nearest office listed below 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 
(Offices in all large cities) 
Please send me free of charge the booklets checked. 

| Johns-Manville Sound-absorbing Treatment in Banks and Offices 

0) Johns-Manville Sound-absorbing Treatment in Hospitals 
and Sanitariums ‘ 

© Johns-Manville Sound-absorbing Treatment in Churches 


©) Johns-Manville Sound-absorbing Treatment in Restaurants and 
Cafeterias 


Name 


Address 


120-3 
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illumina- | 

tion and better 

ie light when you 
use Tung-Sols. 


Tung-Sols are made by 
specialists. The Tung-Sol 
lamp organization builds 
miniature types exclu- 
sively. Every Tung-Sol 
is carefully constructed 
and filaments are placed 
with exacting care. That 
is why car owners prefer 
Tung-Sols to ordinary 





Use Tung - Sols 
throughout for 
headlamps, stop 
signal, parking 
and tail lamps. 
Also Tung - Sol 
panel lamps for 
radio cabinets. 





Licensed under General Electric Company's 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC. 
95 Eighth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


i Also Manufacturers of 
e Tung-Sol Radio Tubes 


Made Under R. C. A. Patents 


Swiss Bass 

Because Basso Michael Bohnen wanted 
to return early to Germany to make a 
sound film, Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera Company imported on short notice 
another Wagnerian bass, introduced him 
last week in Gétterdimmerung, concluding 
opera of the Ring cycle (T1ME, Feb. 17). 
Despite the fact that the new singer’s 
name is Siegfried, like the Gdtterdimmer- 
ung hero's, he is no German but a Swiss, 
with the surname Tappolet. Only 26, he 
has already attracted enviable attention 
in Geneva, Stuttgart, Mannheim. Last 
week’s performance brought him still fur- 
ther prestige for, while lacking the com- 
manding personality of Basso Bohnen, he 
sang his music in a full, effective voice, 
acted the role of the dark, grim Hagen in 
a manner so satisfactory that for many it 
stamped his Metropolitan début as the 
season's best. 











lamps. 
kn > The TUNG-SOL FAMILY” 
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Shrewd Vagi shend 


Since it became possible for millions 
of the plain people to hear, elect and 
exalt their favorite minstrels overnight, it 
has become suitable for these favorites 
to cap their professional careers, within 
a few months of their arrival at the 
broadcasting station SUCCESS, by pub- 
lishing their memoirs. It was little more 
than two years ago that the son of a 
village druggist in Maine first sent his 
smooth young voice floating out to the 
enraptured ladies and envious gentlemen 
of the radio audience. Yet already, long- 
lipped, wavy-blonde-haired Hubert Prior 
(“Rudy”) Vallée of Westbrook, Me., the 
Paramount Theatre, Brooklyn, and the 
Villa Vallée, Manhattan, has passed so 
far into sentimental history that he and 
his managers consider the time ripe to put 
his autobiography on sale.* 

The word and idea “vagabond’—lazy, 
casual, and (as he sings it) amorous in 
a far-off sort of way—has been curiously 
persistent in Vallée’s technique, is almost 
the Vallée trade-mark—Vallée’s vaga- 
bondia. His admirers may be surprised to 
discover from his self-revelations that his 
life has been anything but lazy, casual, or 
amorous. He ran away from school at 15, 
enlisted in the Navy. After that he helped 
in his father’s store, ushered at the village 
theatre, bought himself a saxophone. 
Shrewd, he taught himself fine points of 
technique by aping Saxophonist Rudy 
Wiedoeft on the phonograph. Thence his 
nickname, bestowed by mates at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. He transferred to Yale, 
worked his way through (including coon- 
skin coat) by playing at dances. In 1927 he 
started his career as a full-fledged jazz- 
man. In May he married but this is sup- 
pressed in his autobiography, perhaps be- 
cause the marriage was annulled after 
three months, perhaps because a profes- 
sional love-crooner publicizes better as an 
untrammeled soul. Just one of his current 
contracts (Fleischmann Yeast) is for well 
over a thousand a week (one hour of 
broadcasting) for a year. 

Reading what he has to tell about him- 


*VAGABOND Dreams Come True—Rudy 
Vallée—Dutton ($2.50). 


i a oe ee * 





self, students of contemporary phenomena 
and throbbers over the owner of “The 
Voice with a Sob in It” will be interested 
in such Rudy Vallée views of Rudy Val- 
lée as the following: 

“T could have led, as many other saxo- 
phone leaders do, with much hopping 











Hvusert Prior VALLEE 


personally fail to see why I should 
receive many, if any proposals at all.” 


around, moving of the saxophone and 
bodily shimmies, but at the risk of failing 
completely, I continued to pli ly in an at- 
titude of simple dignity. 

“I personally fail to see why I should 
receive many, if any proposals at all. But 
there is no accounting for taste, and I 
suppose that I might seriously appeal to 
some as a husband.” 

“I receive more letters from mothers 
and young or middle-aged women than I 
do from flappers.”’ 

“While a brunette does quicken my 
heart more than a blonde, yet I have cared 
deeply for several blondes and still enjoy 
their company greatly.” 

“Beautiful music with a love story or 
a love picture brings an emptiness, 4 
yearning, and an ache into my heart.” 

“My difficulty has been that, not hav- 
ing striking looks, I lacked the gateway 
and key to meeting the girl. . . . I could 
only watch them from a distance when I 
might possibly have been able to give 
them some of the romance that I believe 
most women want. Still I am_ happy. 
Fate was very kind to me, and it would 
be absolutely ungrateful to be anything 
but thankful for what I have and am.” 

Excerpt from the proclamation of 
Mayor Eugene I. Cummings of Westbrook 
issued last winter when Vallée’s Vagabond 
Lover was given at a Portland cinema- 
house: “I, therefore proclaim Saturday 
afternoon, November 30th, between the 
hours of twelve noon and three o’clock 
in the afternoon, a municipal holiday so 
that every citizen of the City of West- 
brook will attend, en masse, the celebra- 
tion being arranged for him by the 
populace proud of this great personality.” 
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HE new Chrysler-built De Soto 

Straight Eight now brings the joys 

of eight-cylinder motoring to untold 

should thousands who never before have 
a. known its superiorities. 
» and 
‘ailing 
ms sensation of the entire eight-cylinder 
field not only in value but on the basis 


This epoch-making new car is the 


should of its unequalled performance. It is 
But 


and I demonstrating daily, everywhere, its 


eal to ability to outperform other e¢ 


ghts 
hie priced hundreds of dollars above it. 
han I The amazing capability of the new 
De Soto Straight Eight reflects most 
pr forcefully the flawless quality of the 
enjoy car—and is the direct result of ad- 
vancements in basic engineering. 
Skillfully designed, beautifully fin- 
ished, luxuriously appointed—the new 


ry or 


De Soto Straight Eicht is sweeping its 
teway 5 a) coal 


could way to a success as sensational as that 
then I already earned by its famous compan- 
er ion car, the De Soto Six, which broke 
velieve : d . 
lappy all sales records for a first-year car. 


would 
ything AND. UP F.0.B. DETROIT 

am. 
yn of 

brook 
abond 
nema- With These Quality Features — vnistee!* Construction of Chassis and Body + Down-Draft Carburetion - Impulse 
urday Neutralizer . Full Pressure Feed Lubricati + Mechanical Fuel Pump .«- I F r+ Air Cle ec +» Thermostatic Heat Control . Hydraulic 
on the ; Brakes - Hydraulic Shock Absorbers . Rubber-Cushioned Spring Shackles . Nor are Windshield . Double Cowl \ lators - Rust-Proof Parts 
y’clock *In the Unisteel type of construction, the body and chassis are designed as a unit, eliminating body sills and all other 


lay so wooden parts. The body 1s bolted directly to the chassis, so that the two become mutually supporting and mutually flexible. 
West- 
slebra- 
y the 


ality.” 


© 1930 by De Soto Motor Corporation 
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than back in “the good oid days” 


Thanks to modern business machines, most of the 
routine of “the good old days’? has been simplified. 
Gone are many annoying inconveniences and costly 
wastes in time and money. 


In this process of simplification, Multi-PLY Forms 
have helped a lot in cutting the red tape of billing 
and order writing. 

Six wasteful stops have been abolished, making the 
operator’s time 100% productive. No stops to stuff car- 
bon paper, jog sheets, insert in typewriter, straighten 
forms, find writing position, and remove carbon paper. 
In short, no gelling ready or finishing up operations. 


Has Multi-PLY “non-stop” typing cut the red tape 
in your billing and order writing? If not, investigate! 


Send for the portfolio. It explains how Multi-PLY 
Forms will save time and money, simplify records, in- 
crease accuracy, and speed up plant operations. 


The Globe Register Company 


DIVISION OF UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER CO. 
2412 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
19th & Union Streets, Oakland, Calif. 
Branches: all principal cities. 
Factories: Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland and Cincinnati 














this portfolio of Multi-PLY forms 
free to business executives 


The Portfolio of Multi-PLY Forms contains many 
actual samples and tells all about Mu'ti-PLY. It will 
be a worth-while addition to your business library — 
whether you’re interested right now or not. 

Please ask for Portfolio *“T-2°’. 
















Hideout 

Sixty-five miles from Manhattan, in 
northwestern New Jersey, stands Blair 
Academy where some 300 boys are pre- 
paring for college. Although “an essential 
feature of the school is its spirit of de- 
mocracy,”” even the most broadminded of 
Blair boys were dismayed, last week, to 
find that they had been eating, sleeping, 
studying and playing with a murderer, 

Three months ago, young Alphonso 
Mires (alias Meyers, alias Mieri), 19-year- 
old son of a Manhattan greengrocer, set 
out to hold up a cigar store. With several 
companions he bound the clerk, shooed 
a patron into a telephone booth, rifled 
the till. All was going nicely when a negro 
entered the store. The bewildered in- 
truder was ordered out of the way, then 
shot down. Alphonso Mires’s confréres 
said he did it. 

Seeking a refuge, Mires shrewdly chose 
inconspicuous Blair Academy, which he en- 
tered with proper credentials from his 
high school. Headmasters of other U. S 
schools, surveying their own enrolments 
last week, all felt sure that their schools 
were not being used as hideouts by in- 
genious young criminals. 


° 





New Presidents 

At M.I.T. At Wooster, Ohio, last week 
an old man who had recently had a leg 
amputated at the hip was made very 
happy. He was Dean Emeritus Elias 
Compton of the College of Wooster. He 
had just learned that his son, Professor 
Karl Taylor Compton, chairman of Prince- 
ton’s physics department, had been made 
11th President of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Surprised and delighted, said he: “I 
didn’t even know he was being considered 
for the place until we got word from 
friends who read the morning papers. . . . 
Our greatest concern when Karl was a boy 
was that he would never be interested in 
anything but play. He had a football suit 
when he was in the grades and it seemed 
as though he wore it most of the time.” 

To make a place for its new President, 
M. I. T. reorganized its executive body in 
thoroughgoing fashion. Dr. Samuel Wes- 
ley Stratton, retiring President, now be- 
comes chairman of the executive board and 
corporation, Big Businesslike, as befits the 
foremost U. S. technical college. 

When Chairman Stratton selected Presi- 
dent Compton as his successor he chose a 
man after his own heart. Both are mid- 
westerners, both are physicists, both like 
to tinker, neither is an M. I. T. man. In 
its 65 years M. I. T. has had but one 
alumnus for its President. 

Alert, 42-year-old President Compton, 
like his father, is a Wooster graduate 
(1908). He taught there one year, then at 
Reed College (Portland, Ore.), then at 
Princeton where he was made an assistant 
professor in 1913. During the War he was 
an aeronautical engineer in the Signal 
Corps. The year following he was assocl- 


| ate scientific attaché at the U. S. Embassy 


in Paris. As outside jobs, he is consulting 
physicist for the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and for General Electric Co. 
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Annex to Medical Arts 


Building. Architect, 
Herbert M. Greene. 





PACIFIC TELEPHONE BUILDING 


San Francisco, California 
This beautiful example of modern 
architecture required the use of 
sheet metal for the ventilating sys- 
tem. COP-R-LOY, the Copper 
Alloyed Steel, was used for this 
purpose exclusively. Architects: 
Miller, Pluger & Cantin. 





Subsidiary Companies 


Wheeling Corrugating Company. 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Com- 
panies. Ackermann Manufacturing 
Company. Pitt lron Mining Compan 

Consumers Mining Company. LaBel e 
Coke Company. The Tyler Tube & 


Pipe Company. 





Sears-Roebuck Co. 
ing. Architects, 
Geo. C. Nimmons & Co. 


a¥ 


Dallas National Bank. Masnolte Pr “— Archi- 
Architects, te Lan itchell 
Coburn & Smith. and Aifred C. Bossom. 


American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. Architects, 
Lang & Witchell. 


Republic National Bank 
Building, Architects, Architect, 


Santa Fe Building. 
Hill & Co. L. R. Whitson. 





OUNTING SKYLINES 


OF AMERICA 


Soaring upward, tier on tier, buildings reach new heights. 
Beautiful, inspiring, they are eloquent testimony to the 
service of Steel—Steel which is dependable, safe, strong, 
made to prescribed analysis by exacting methods. 

Not alone in the sturdy frame but in many other con- 
struction parts Steel achieves permanence and protection 
with notable savings. The extremities of exposed service 
are also met economically by Steel, when compounded 
in alloys. COP-R-LOY isa fine example of such metallurgy. 

In office and apartment buildings, factories, hangars 
and every conceivable type of structure this copper 
alloyed steel is today serving a myriad of purposes 
roofing with zinc, tin and terne coating; for gutter spout- 
ing, cornice and ventilators; for metal lath; above all, for 
the vital system of piping. 

One could ask for no better recommendation of 
COP-R-LOY than its list of users which include 17 
leading railroads, many manufacturing industries, 
municipalities, oil developers, building contractors. It 
is widely specified by architects and engineers, in pipe, 
sheets and other forms. 

You can benefit through the advantages of COP-R-LOY. 
Write for a descriptive booklet. 





WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 
Wheeling, West Virginia 









Barrels. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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PETROLEUM BUILDING 
Houston, Texas 

Another notable example of the 
use of COP-R-LOY, the Copper 
Alloyed Steel, for sheet metal work 
in the state of Texas is in this re- 
cently completed structure at 
Houston. Architect: Alfred C. 
Bossom. 

om %% - 
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Manufacturers of Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Steel, Plates, Sheets, Tin Plate, 
Lithographed Plate, Pipe, Boiler Tubes, 
Rods, Wire, Cut Nails, Wire Nazls, Roof- 
ings, Fence, Range Boilers, Tanks, Steel 





STEEL 
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Next July, when he takes office, Presi- 
dent Compton will have charge of 487 
teachers, 2,868 undergraduates, and the na- 
tion’s “Brightest” and “Second Brightest” 
boys—Wilber Brotherton Huston and 
Charles H. Brunissen, winners in last sum- 
mer’s Edison examinations (Tre, Aug. 12 
et seq.). 

At Washington & Lee, last week, peo- 
ple were getting used to a new president, 
Francis Pendleton Gaines, who has been 
chief executive of Wake Forest (N. C.) 
College for the last three years. President 
Gaines was likewise getting used to W. & L. 
and its 181-year traditions. Not far from 
his new house lie the bones of Henry 
(“Light Horse Harry’) Lee, Princetonian, 
Revolutionist, and his heroic son Robert E. 
Lee (W. & L.’s eighth president), and his 
grandson George Washington Custis Lee 
(W. & L.’s ninth president ). 

Although the college is comparativi'v 
poor in worldly goods, there is still a 
$3.000 annuity from George Washington 
to administer, and on Decoration Day the 
president of W. & L. must bear in mind 
his alumni who enlisted in a body in ’61 
as the Liberty Hall Volunteers, taking the 
name of one of the institution’s early titles. 
The board of trustees to whom he is ac- 
countable includes Democrats Newton 
Diehl Baker and John William Davis. 

At the college which President Gaines is 
leaving there is also a ripe tradition of the 
Old South. Wake Forest’s patriarch, Presi- 
dent Emeritus William Louis Poteat, was 
graduated in the class of 1877, and shaped 
Wake Forest’s destinies for 22 years. It 
was Grand Old Man Poteat, along with 
President Harry Woodburn Chase of the 





Hackereraft © 


Leads the Quality Held 
in Grace and Aashing 


PERFORMANCE 


With a hull of genuine Honduras mahogany, double 
planked for safety, copper riveted for i 
usage, and hand-built around a stout keel and framing 
of selected straight grained white oak, your Hacker- 
craft embraces quality features seldom found in even 
the most expensive custom-built speed boats. Why? 
Because John L. Hacker, N. A., has designed more fine 
boats than any man in America! He has combined a 
positive genius for smart hull lines with a practical ex- 
perience covering 36 years of boat designing and build- 
ing. Performance? Just give a Hackereraft half a 
chance to display its riding superiority and thrilling 
speeds. You won’t be disappointed. May we send you 


the new boat catalog? 


HACKER BOAT 


520 River Drive 





AMERICA’S 


years of hard 





University of North Carolina, who kept 
the state from committing itself to an 
anti-Evolution law (1925). 

Of Dr. Poteat and his works, his son-in- 
law, Author Laurence Stallings (Plumes, 
What Price Glory?) wrote, while the con- 











International 
KarL Taylor CoMPTON 


used to live in his football suit. 


troversial fires of Evolution crackled and 
blazed: “A great many of the faithful 
[| Baptists] lumped all scientific intelligence 
under the opprobrious pseudonym of ‘Po- 
teatism’. This Luther set out for the 





COMPANY 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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Diet of Worms, which was the forum of 
the University of North Carolina, where he 
had been asked to answer the chailenge of 
‘Can A Man Be A Christian Today?’ 
President Chase risked his neck by pro- 
nouncing it the ‘most important document 
in the history of the South.’ ” 





> 





“Serious Menace” 

Given $1,000,000, how many people 
would continue to work? Dr. Harry Dex- 
ter Nitson, psychologist and Professor of 
Education at Columbia Teachers’ College 
pondered this question, determined to find 
out just how interested people are in their 
jobs. Most accessible for his experiment 
were teachers and nurses. To them he put 
this question: “As the too degree point, 
think of that activity in which you would 
spend a major portion of your time if 
you had $1,000,000 and were not obliged 
to work. Then check the point on the 
scale which denotes your interest in your 
present occupation.” 

The results: Maximum degree of inter- 
est for nurses was 336; for pedagogs, 
19°. Lamented Professor Kitson: “Sev- 
eral stated bluntly that their interest was 
at the zero point. Such workers are in a 
most unhappy plight and constitute a 
serious menace to the effectiveness of their 
professional group.” 








Born. To Poet & Mrs. Alfred Noyes; 
a daughter; at London. 


° 








Engaged. Dolores, famed London art- 
ists’ model (Sculptor Jacob Epstein et 
al.); and Philip Yale Drew, actor; at Lon- 
don. Thrice married before, she once 
wrote the story of her busy love life for 
the Hearst papers. Excerpt: “One ver- 
nal spring morning Prince Hitendra | ot 
Cooch Behar] asked me to marry him, 
but I was so startled at this unexpected 
proposal that I forgot I was already mar- 
ried, and told him bluntly I could never 
marry a black man.” 





aoe 
Married. Martha Norelius, 21, Olympic 
champion swimmer, holder of eleven 
world’s records; and Joseph Wright Jr. ot 
Toronto, champion oarsman, winner of the 
Diamond Sculls in 1928; at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. : 
—©>——_- 
Anniversary. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Mrs. Philip Snowden; their 
silver wedding; at London; March 13. 
—— 4—— 
Died. Lieut.-Col. William George 
Barker, 35, second ranking Canadian ace 
52 enemy planes officially credited out 
of 68 shot down); when his new plane 
crashed in a test flight at Rocklitfe Air- 
drome, Ottawa (see p. 67). 
—. ¢ —_—— 
Died. Mrs. Charles L. Anderson of 
Cincinnati, sister of Mrs. William Howard 
Taft; at Paris; of heart disease. 





Died. Lieutenant-General Miguel Primo 
de Rivera y Orbaneja. Marqués De Es- 
tella, 60, whilom Dictator of Spain; at 
Paris; of an embolism (see p. 25). 
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ow moist cold 
and dry cold in the same 


refrigerator 


Frigidaire equipped with 
the new Hydrator now 
offers an extra service. 
Mail coupon for salad 


recipe book and details 


OW, for the 
first time, 


you can have 





moist, reviving 


The famous *'Frigid- 
aire Cold Control” 


cold for vegeta- 
bles and dry, frosty cold for meats 
and other foods—both in the same 
cabinet. You can have the right type 
of refrigeration for every kind of 
food. You can enjoy a new conven- 
ience in your kitchen. All of these 
advantages are brought to your 
home by the new Frigidaire Hydra- 
tor... now standard equipment on 
all household Frigidaires. 

And what a difference the Hydra- 
tor makes in quality and flavor! 

Celery comes out of the Hydrator 
crisp and brittle. Lettuce takes on a 
dew-drenched freshness. Tomatoes 
become firmer. Parsley, cress and 
other garnishes seem almost to 
grow again! 


You'll want to know more about 





the Hydrator. And you'll want to 
know more about the “Frigidaire 
Cold Control” which enables you 
to speed the freezing of ice cubes and 
desserts. You'll want to know more 
about Frigidaire’s surplus power 
that keeps foods fresher— ——— 
longer. You'll want to see | Li) 


and examine the beautiful 


cabinets in rust-proof Porce- | “ist 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


lain-on-steel inside and out. These 
features are being shown at the 
nearest Frigidaire display room. 
See a complete demonstration now. 
BOOK OF SALAD RECIPES— FREE 
And by all means send for the latest 
Frigidaire catalog and our new free salad 
recipe book. The recipe book contains 
many new recipes which you have probably 
never tried before. It also gives you full 


details about the Hydrator. Mail coupon 


for the catalog and recipe book today. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 

Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 

Dept. G-71, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me, free, your new salad 
recipe book and a copy of the Frigid- 
aire catalog. 


x 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Public Institutions... Electric Water Coolers for Homes, 


Stores, Offices and Factories... lce Cream Cabinets... 


Milk Cooling Equipment... Room Coolers 
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throughout the industrial plants of the coun- 
try you see five or six familiar building 
designs repeated again and again. A few 
of them are shown on the right. 


Some of those designs were developed to 
meet one special condition of use or one 
special type of manufacture. Some were 
developed to meet another. Some of them 
suit their own particular work very well, and 
yet are unsuited for other kinds of work. 


To use them intelligently and efficiently, you 
must know something of the fundamental 
principles underlying them... . how they fit 
into modern methods of manufacture... . how 
they effect ventilation and daylighting .... 
how they suit your type of work. 


The Robertson engineers have made exhaus- 
tive studies of these familiar designs. We 
will be glad to tell you what their findings 
have been. It will cost you nothing. Merely 
write to H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, 
and state what type of building you are 


interested in. 


H.H. ROBERTSON CO.,PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Died. Rt. Rev. Charles Lewis Slattery, 
D. D., 62, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Massachusetts, son-in-law of his predeces- 
sor Bishop William Lawrence; at Boston; 
of heart disease. 


Died. Dr. Max Winkler, 63, philolo- 
gist, since 1902 Professor of German 
Language and Literature at University of 
Michigan; at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


. 


Died. William Anderson Glasgow Jr., 
64, Philadelphia lawyer, chief counsel for 
United Mine Workers of America (see p 
17), Wartime Chief Counsel of the Fed- 
eral Food Administration; at Philadelphia; 
after a long illness. 


Died. Martin Grove Brumbaugh, 67, 
President of Juniata (Pa.) College, one- 
time (1915-19) Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania; at Pinehurst, N. C.; of heart dis- 
ease. 

Died. Edward Franklin Albee, 73, Man- 
hattan theatrical manager; at Palm Beach; 
of angina pectoris. As a boy he ran away 
from his native Machias, Maine, to join a 
wagon show. Working for the late, great 
Phineas Taylor (“P. T.”) Barnum, he met 
Benjamin Franklin Keith. Together they 
built theatres, organized a vaudeville cir- 
cuit which ultimately became $67,000,000 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum, bought by Radio 
Corp. two years ago. 

Died. John M. Chapman, 74, onetime 
President of Gordon Dry Gin Co. of 
America; at Caldwell, N. J.; of heart 
disease. 


Died. Samuel Morse Felton, 77, board 
chairman of Chicago Great Western R. R.; 
at Chicago; after a paralytic stroke. Son 
of a railroad president, he went to Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, began 
railroading in 1868 as a rodman. He 
worked for many a road in the East and 
South, in 1909 became president of the 
C. G. W. Appointed Wartime director- 
general of military railroads by Secretary 
of War Newton Diehl Baker, he super- 
vised the shipping of men to the Atlantic 
seaboard, of railroad supplies to Europe. 
received the Distinguished Service Medal. 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. He 
lived with his son-in-law, Hopewell Lin- 
denberger Rogers, onetime — secretary- 
treasurer of the Chicago Daily News. 

Died. George William Coventry, 91. 
Ninth Earl of Coventry, Viscount Deer- 
hurst, Lord-Lieutenant of Worcestershire, 
‘Father of the House of Lords” (TIME, 
Feb. 17); at Croome Court, Worcester- 
shire. A peer since the age of five, he was 
a sportsman almost as long. He won the 
Grand National in 1863 and 1864, the 
Cambridgeshire in 1923; he saw 69 Der- 
bies, 60 meets at Ascot, was twice Master 
of the Buckhounds, won fame as hunter. 
cricketer. He was an agriculturist, a stock 
breeder, a notable collector of paintings 
Three of his four sons married Americans 

Died. Blanche, Countess of Coventry. 
87, widow (four days) of the Earl o! 
Coventry; at Croome Court, Worcester- 
shire, after having been prostrated by the 
shock of the Earl's death. 
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One of the modern hydro-electric plants near 
Portland that supply hundreds of thousands of 
horse power for industry. 





Portland produces more fine furniture than any 
other city on the Pacific coast. The industry is 
growing rapidly. 


PORTLAND WATER 
1S SO PURE IT IS 
USED FOR’ PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS,* BAT- 
TERIES ANDCHEM- 
ICAL NEEDS JUST 


AS IT COMES FROM 





THE FAUCET. 


in Portland, 


Fw CRYSTAL SPRINGS fed by the clean, 
soft water of mountain snow fields 
Portland obtains an unlimited supply of 
pure water for domestic and _ industrial 
purposes. Engineers estimate that Port- 
land’s present water supply is adequate for 
a city of more than 2,500,000 people. 


Purity of its water, together with an 
equable, temperate climate, makes Port- 
land a most healthful place’ in which to 
live. Textile plants, paper mills, chemical 
plants and other industries requiring large 
supplies of pure water at low cost operate 
profitably in the Portland area. 


Water also gives to Portland the boon 
of cheap power. Swift running waters of 
tributaries of the Columbia and Willamette 
rivers turn the generators of giant hydro- 
electric plants, while adequate power sites 
are available to’ meet future needs. The 
Pacific Northwest has in excess of 20,000,- 
000 horse power of electrical energy, a large 








Famous Mount Hood, 60 miles from Portland 


WATER...2 Liguid Asset 


TCLON 


part of which is within a 150-mile radius of 
Portland. Such abundance of water power 
enables Portland to offer manufacturers 
the most satisfactory power rate, when ade- 
quacy of supply and all-year service are con- 
sidered, to be had on the Pacific Coast. 


If you want to sell to the prosperous 
folks of this growing Columbia country, 
you must talk to them through their favor- 
ite newspaper ~The Journal, which is the 
dominant evening newspaper in a field that 
prefers evening newspapers. Local adver- 
tisers who are on the ground and who know 
at first hand the Oregon market, use The 
Journal more than any other newspaper. 
So must you if you would do a thorough 
job of selling in Oregon. (Evening news- 
papers are preferred on the Pacific Coast 
because of the 3-hour difference in time 
between East and West, which enables 
them to print late news of the East when 
it is early afternoon on the Pacific Coast. ) 


re JOURNAL 


0 °S) ts Roe o G 


AFTERNOON @ SUNDAY 


WILL F. HESSIAN, Director National Advertising 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
NEW YORK, 2 West 45th St. @ SAN FRANCISCO, §8 Sutter 


Get this Interesting 


St. @ CHICAGO, 203 North Wabash Ave. ® LOS ANGELES, 


Book 117 West Ninth St. @ PHILADELPHIA, 1524 Chestnut St. @ 





Name..... 
(Firm) 
Address 


PORTLAND, 306 Journal Building @ SEATTLE, H. R. Ferriss, 
3322 White Building 


The Journat, Portland, Oregon 
Please send me your booklet of facts on The Portland Market... 


“Portland, World Seaport — and The JOURNAL” 
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HER LONGEST WALK 
CURB TO CAR. 


IS FROM 
.. YET SHE HAS 


“ATHLETE’S Foot!” 


HE simply /ives behind the wheel of her 
car. Her friends say that if the front door 
were a bit wider, she’d park her auto in the 
living room and save herself walking at all. 
Yet for all her sole-saving habit she has a 
most bothersome case of the ringworm infec- 
tion commonly called “Athlete’s Foot’! And 
she doesn’t know what the little rash-like erup- 
tion of tiny blisters between her toes* means. 
How many millions of Americans share 
this girl’s affliction and, like her, wonder 
what it is! 


* Many Symptoms for the Same Disease— 
So Easily Tracked into the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways,* but it is now generally agreed 
that the germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. It lurks where you would least 
expect it—in the very places where people go 
for health and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers—in 
gymnasiums —around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 

And from all these places it has been 


** WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. 


Absorbine J! 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 


SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR |* | 


ACHES, BRUISES, 
CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS. 


BURNS, 





tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. It is 
so easily overlooked at first that it has stolen 
up on the entire Nation until now the United 
States Public Health Service finds ‘‘It is prob- 
able that at least ane-half of all adults suffer 
from it at some time.’’ And authorities say that 
half the boys in high school are affected. 
There can be no doubt that the tiny germ, 
tinea trichophyton, has made itself a nuisance 
in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved, 
by bacteria counts and by photomicrographs, 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it &7//s the ringworm germ. 

This will be good news to the many thou- 
sands of people who have worried over a 
threatening foot condition without knowing 
how to get rid of it. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don't let the 
disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today, may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours a short time ago. 

Watch out for redness, particularly be- 
tween the smaller toes, with i-t-c-h-i-n-g—or 
a moist, thick skin condition—or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals¥ begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas—douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE PRESS 


Circulation by Alcohol 


It will be recorded that, in the eleventh 
year of its existence, Prohibition became 
a circulation-getter, instead of just a topic 
for debate, among U. S. magazines. 

The Literary Digest is conducting a 
poll, with subscription blanks enclosed. 
The Pathfinder, more obscure, has already 
completed a poll (see p. 16). Plain Talk 
has been screeching about alcoholic con- 
ditions in Boston, Washington, Kansas, 
Minnesota—a campaign calculated frankly 
with a view to newsstand sales. Similarly 
Collier’s magazine, which began a Wet 
series in 1928. Liberty’s editorial this week 
said: “‘. since its open espousal of the 
Wet cause the circulation of Liberty has 
increased much more rapidly than before.” 
Liberty announced a $1,000 per week 
prize for the best answers to this question: 
“Are you Wet or Dry?” And last week 
Life, exhibiting some of the initiative by 
which for 40 years it has made citizens 
not only laugh but think, inaugurated a 
crusade for consummate shrewdness. 

Life bought a page in the New York 
Times and, beneath a weeping Goddess of 
Liberty, cried out: “HOW LONG WILL 
WE PUT UP WITH IT?” The text went 
into a smashbang flaying of current liquor 
phenomena, contrasting the $882,727,114 
paid as individual income tax in 1928 with 
a figure of $936,000,000, which Life said 
was the cost of Prohibition enforcement 
“and loss in revenue.” Then Life made 
this proposition: if you agreed with its 




















International 


“Lire’s’” YOUNGER GIBSON 
He did not generate the scheme. 


sentiments, please send at least $1 to “the 
Life War Chest.” It was promised that 
“every penny thus received will be used 
by Life to buy similar publicity through- 
out the country.” The astuteness of this 
proposition was at once apparent: by 
working an Prohibition sentiment, the 
magazine would literally get the public to 
pay for a lot of out-and-out advertising. 
Yet no one would mind, in fact, all con- 
tributors would be glad to help so public- 
spirited a publication. 
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TOPPING ALL 





1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 


THE APRIL ISSUE ee» 
LARGEST IN HISTORY 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, THE 
FASTEST GROWING NON-FICTION 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, TOPS ALL 
PREVIOUS RECORDS. THE APRIL ISSUE 
IS LARGEST INeee 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING e 
REVENUE FROM ADVERTISING e 
PAGES OF ADVERTISING IN COLOR e 
NET PAID CIRCULATION e 
NUMBER OF EDITORIAL PAGES e 


NUMBER OF EDITORIAL COLOR PAGES e 
Rae ee CS 


APRIL ISSUE ON SALE AT LEADING NEWSSTANDS MARCH 20TH 


RECORDS 



















BETTER HOMES 
anD GARDENS 


READ BY FAMILIES INGARDENED HOMES 
MORE THAN 1,375,000 CIRCULATION 





Mcredith Publishing Company 
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| Guarantee 


2 More Shaves 


per blade 
ae A 


Mennen Salesman 


...and I mean good shaves, too. Your 
money back if I’m wrong. 

I hope you take me up. Mennen 
Shaving Cream —the biggest tubeful, 
by the way—hasn’t let me down yet. 
A Better Shave? Sure—because 
Mennen softens the hairs and forms 
a fine film over which the blade glides 
smoothly. Mennen means better skin, 
too. The lather penetrates and flushes 
out the pore-dirt. 

Mennen alone gives you two kinds 
of shaving cream... Menthol-iced and 
Without Menthol. Both give that 
clean, comfortable, Mennen shave. 
Both build up a fine quick lather in 
any water. The only difference is this 
—Menthol-iced lather has a triple-cool 
tingle all its own. Both creams are de- 
lightfully Mennen ... that’s the main 
point...and my guarantee covers 
them both. Take your choice. 

Test my guarantee! Shoot in the 
coupon for a free trial tube. 


And remember—The invigorating 
after-shave 6-Second Massage with Men- 
nen Skin Balm... Mennen Talcum for 
Men removes face shine and doesn’t show. 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAMS 











MENTHOL-ICED 


WITHOUT MENTHOL 


THE MENNEN CO. Dept. 7-8, NEWARK, N. J. 
Jim Henry: Send me a free trial tube of Mennen, Jim, 
I'll try it with my razor. 


Name... Sees abana iss nega in ed 


Address........ : 0 eRe 


Send me Mennen Without Menthol 
Send me Mennen Menthol-Iced 


00 














Life’s president nowadays is Clair Max- 
well, 38, aggressive sportsman-executive, 
able brother of able brothers.* But the 
astute “War Chest” scheme was not con- 
ceived by him. Life’s vice-president now- 
adays is tall Langhorne Gibson, onetime 
oarsman, son of Artist Charles Dana 
Gibson, who has worked for the magazine 














Erwin, WASEY’S WINTERS 
His vehicle was self-propelling. 


some 40 years, is now board chairman. 
But the scheme was not Gibson-generated. 
Editor of Life is Norman Hume Anthony, 
called in last year from Judge as a resusci- 
tator. But it was not Editor Anthony who 
thought up this smartest of stratagems. 
The man whom an admiring fraternity 
united in applauding was broad-browed 
Owen Burtch Winters of the advertising 
firm of Erwin, Wasey & Co. That firm is 
the one which, while the stockmarket was 
still crashing last autumn, struck the note 
later harped upon by President Hoover 
and his doctors of industry: “Let’s go to 
work.” 

So well did Adman Winters’ idea work 
that within 24 hours Life had recovered 
the cost of its page in the Times ($2,100) 
and something over. Thereupon Mr. Win- 
ters ordered a page in the Herald Tribune. 
That paid out too, financing the purchase 
of a page in the Chicago Tribune. Next 
came the Detroit Free Press, the Boston 
Herald, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Thus, 
on an initial outlay of $2,100 which he got 
right back, Adman Winters put in motion 
a self-propelling publicity vehicle  ex- 
tremely simple to operate. He thought 
that $5,000,000 worth of publicity would 
work wonders for the Cause. What the 
effects would be on Prohibition and on 
Life’s circulation (now down to 137,000 
from its 1919 peak of 255.000) remained 
to be seen. One effect on the magazine 

*There are four famed _president-brothers 
Maxwell, two in publishing, two in advertising. 
They play good golf together, have a standing 
challenge to any four president-brothers’ or 
presidents. Beside brother Clair they are: 
brother Lee Wilder Maxwell, president of Crow- 
ell Publishing Co. (Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, The American Magazine, Collier’s, etc.); 
brother Lloyd Maxwell, president of Williams & 
Cunnyngham (Advertising Agency, main office, 
Chicago): brother Ray Maxwell. president of 
Ray G. Maxwell & Co., Inc. (Manhattan Ad- 
vertising Agency). 


editorially was to give point to the Pro- 
hibition jokes which Life began publish- 
ing with redoubled fervor, viz.: 
“What’s the charge, officer, selling it?” 
“No, your honor—DILUTIN’ it!” 
ob a, is 
In the newspaper world, the Hearst 
press has considered it profitable to stump 
against Prohibition. The Scripps-Howard 
press likewise courts the displeasure of 
what is said to be a majority of good cit- 
izens. The leading newspapers of all the 
biggest cities have decided it is good busi- 
ness to take a stand on Prohibition, most 
of them against the present law. A can- 
vass last week of leading U. S. magazines 
assembled the following statements: 
“That the Constitution may be purified 
and true temperance promoted, we favor 
the repeal of the 18th Amendment.” 
—Century. 
“To say that workmen are more efficient 
under the Volstead Act is to pay a compli- 
ment to the virtues of home brew and 
dago red. . . . Prohibition has failed to 
prohibit. 4 
—The Commonweal. 
“Vanity Fair, definitely against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment, have with one ex- 
ception opposed the law editorially. 
Printed in unexpurgated form Wayne B. 
Wheeler’s defense of his activities which 
probably lost him many supporters. “3 
“The Prohibition law is one that op- 
presses the poor and is the tool of many 
politicians and has been an instrument 
used in prostituting the Government.” 
—The Argonaut (San Francisco). 
“Plain Talk advocates temperance which 
can only be achieved through repeal and 
substitutions of new systems preventing 
return of the saloon. sd 
“Liberty has always expressed the belief 
that Prohibition is fundamentally wrong.” 
The New Yorker, seldom serious, sent 
the following telephotograph: 
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THE NEW VORKER 














“Every sermon, lecture or argument for 
Prohibition indirectly assists the boot- 
legger.” 

—California Graphic. 

“The Nation does not believe that any 
honest effort has ever been made to en- 
force Prohibition. . . . It finds that the 
chief weakness in the Wets is their in- 
ability to suggest any definite plan of what 
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Are You Clamoring For Case Histories? 


HIS year of our Lord 1930 probably 
finds about three-quarters of a mil- 


lion of us men who have “‘been through 
college’ now holding executive 
positions. 

Most of us, at some time or 
other, because it was a snap 
course, took Sociology I, 
and therefore know all about 
case histories. 

Therefore, a goodly num- 
ber of you who have been 
reading these pages and who, 
for one reason or another, 
are interested in True Story 
Magazine, are probably de- 
manding case histories of 
this thesis we have set out 
upon: namely, that the great 
majority of True Story read- 
ers are of the wage-earning 
classes; that the economic 
change among these classes 
that has been taking place 
for the past ten years has 
become the deciding factor in the entire 
commercial set-up of America; and 
finally, that these changes deal more 
with social and economic position than 
with ethics. In other words, that the 
wage-earning classes are trying toobtain 
a new standard of living while they 
maintain the old standard of morals. 

To you let us say that we have 
collected many thousands of such case 
histories with the most competent help 
available; and that, while we are 
strangely alone in this field, the results 
from our outside sources seem to check 
with the parallel material that comes 
to us at the magazine. 

* * * * 
To you several millions of other exec- 
utives who have gotten along quite 
comfortably and piled up fortune and 
position without the crutch of college, 
case histories may not seem so impor- 
tant, but they really have a value. 

x 2 ® ® 
Case histories, as you know, are the 
collected records of any group of people 
who are doing the same thing or have 
the same objective. They are obtained 
by getting the letters which such people 
have written to one another regarding 
their objective, or by going out and 
interviewing the people themselves. 

For example, take any emigration 
movement from Europe. You get the 
personal letters of these people who 
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are coming to America—letters to their 
relatives in America, their friends who 
are helping them, and oftentimes to 


other friends and relatives back home. 


Then you lay these letters side by side 


these people were in the old country, 






and who are striving so earnestly to justify 
the new social values that have been made 
possible. 


There is no trouble with our statis- 
tical data.. That is easy. If you want 
tofindout whoa manis, what he does, 

how much he earns, and how he 
lives, just go to his house and ask 
him. Notroubleaboutthat. You 

may get an exaggerated an- 
swer, but all you dois arrive 
atacertain percentage forex- 
aggeration,then deduct that 
percentage and you come 
pretty close to the facts. And 
those facts, as you know, 
are pretty wonderful here 
inAmerica,even’at this time. 
a:  @ 

But if you want to knowwhat 
a man’s problems are, that’s 
another matter. If you want to 

find out whether his wife is going to 
leave him, orif heis worrying about his 
daughter, or wondering whether his son 


|. Ps . . 
jis still going straight, that’s not soeasy. 


And here we have to rely not so much 
on interviews as upon the innumerable 
personal letters that come pouring in 
on every true story that hits home on 
and you find out what kind of citizens|one of these problems. 








And if you don’t think there are 


why they are coming to the new coun-|these problems in these hurly-burly 
try, and what they expect to do when|times, you ought to sit down for an 
they get here. Then, on their arrival,Jhour and read some of these letters. 


you interview them personally. And 
you pretty nearly know in advancewhat 
kind of citizens they are going to make. 
k ok ok 
Of course, the written records are far 
more accurate than the personal inter- 
views, as we shall see later on. 
x RF FF & 


Now, taking our own wage-earning 
classes of native-born Americans and 
pursuing the same plan of case his- 
tories, we can get a pretty accurate 
measure of who they are, what they 
are doing, how they are living, and 
what their objective is in this rapidly 
changing world. Unfortunately, we have 
no parallel to go by in this work, except 
in the departments of sociology in the 
universities. And their efforts are natu- 
rally limited. For some strange reason, 
no other magazine seems willing to 
claim kinship with this great mass of 
American wage-earning people whose 


Inew economic status is now providing 


them with their first leaven of culture 





= & & # 
We are not referring to sob stories. We are refer- 
ring entirely to social problems. Jim Smith runs 
away with another woman. And there’sa problem 
that affects every wage-earning family in Ameri- 
ca. Jim Smith comes back. And there’s the 
solution of that problem in the re-affirmation of 
the sanctity of the home. Mary Brown goes out 
on an automobile party and gets into a mess. 
And Mary Brown’s father sits at home with as 
heavy a social problem as ever confronted any 
man. (Incidentally, the automobile has been 
responsible for so many social changes that it is 
almost startling when you consider it in the light 
of these letters that come in.) 

e ® Ri 
But it must be evident to anyone, after even a 
casual study of these case histories, that without 
the re-affirmation of old virtues by these wage- 
earning classes, without the determined effort to 
hang on to basic principles, you would have a 
social mess here in America, due to this new 
economic freedom, that all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men couldn’t put together again. 

And to nave an understanding of these factors, 

we claim, is equally important both to us and to 
you. x 2? & # 
We are assembling a mass of these case histories 
and at a later date we shall give them to you in 
basketfuls. Because here, you know, is where they 
come—in basketfuls. 
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Serve Kaffee Hag Coffee at evening parties. Wonderful, rich coffee that every one 


can enjoy without hesitation. 


No prink has ever pleased Americans like good coffee. Yet, thousands 
of people who love coffee do not drink it because they fear it will keep 
them awake. 

Now, all can enjoy it... . Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee is a delicious 
blend of the world’s finest coffees—with the caffeine removed. And so 
skilfully is this done that not one bit of the wonderful coffee flavor and 
aroma is lost! How much better than cheerless substitutes! 

You can enjoy Kaffee Hag Coffee at midnight. It will never affect your 
nerves or keep you awake. 

Kaffee Hag Coffee is the original caffeine-free coffee. And now, after 
years of continuous experiment, the blend has been wonderfully im- 
proved. There is no finer coffee on the market. New vacuum tins seal 
the flavor in. 

Will you try it? ... Isn't there some one in your home who loves 
coffee but fears to drink it at night? Give him Kaffee Hag Coffee. Two 
cups, three—as many as he wants. Make it just as you make any other 
coffee. How pleased he'll be. And how restfully he'll sleep. Ask for 
Kaffee Hag Coffee at your dealer's. 

Or let us send you a sample. ... For toc, to cover postage and han- 
dling, we will send you a 10-cup sample of this delicious caffeine-free 
coffee. Test it at night. See for yourself what satisfying, luscious coffee 
it is—and how well you'll sleep. 
>>>>>>> >>> >>> KK CK ~~ <<< ~<~<~<~<~<~<~ 
KELLOGG COMPANY Dept. M-3, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag Coffee to make ten good cups. 
I enclose ten cents (stamps or coin). (Offer good in U. S. A. only.) 


LE A is ™ con 


Address— ee ee ee a 


flog KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


Not a substitute —but REAL COFFEE that lets you sleep 
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is to come after Prohibition is repealed.” 

“We open our columns freely to articles 
on both sides of the Prohibition contro- 
versy. ‘i 

—Atlantic Monthly, 

“Scribner’s Magazine is receptive to the 
effective and reasonable expression of any 
point of view . . . whatever the individual 
views of its editors. ied 

National Organization of American Le- 
gion has never expressed attitude on Pro- 
hibition. 

O. L. Bodenhamer 

(for. the American Legion Monthly) 

“Judge is neither an advocate of Pro- 
hibition nor of unrestricted manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating beverages . . . is 
not a magazine for exploiting our personal 
opinions. 

“Cosmopolitan is not in any sense a 
crusading magazine and therefore it has 
no fixed policy on Prohibition. . . . As 
individuals, the members of the editorial 
staff all are in favor of repeal of the 
amendment. - 

—Editor Ray Long. 
Fireman’s Freeman 

Those who like their radical literature 
couched in singing prose were delighted 
last week when The New Freeman made 
its newsstand début. Good radicals in- 
stantly recognized the magazine’s parent- 
age. It was a rebirth of the old Freeman, 
crack left wing weekly which died, but did 
not surrender, after Mrs. Francis Neilson, 
its angel, felt that she could pay its 
printers’ bills no longer. Under the editor- 
ship of Albert Jay Nock, radical rhetori- 
cian, the Freeman lasted from 1920 to 
1924, enjoyed a circulation of 10,000. The 
New Freeman felt it would surely do that 
well, perhaps better 

The new magazine is in the hands of 
substantially the same people who ran its 
predecessor. Suzanne La Follette, cousin 
of the late Senator from Wisconsin, is its 
editor. On the old Freeman she served 
under Mr. Nock, who will write exclusively 
for the new publication. Financially, The 
New Freeman is being nurtured by Peter 
Fireman, Russian-born chemist and paint 
manufacturer of Trenton, N. J. Mrs. 
Cecile Craik Hibben, widow of Author 
Paxton Hibben (Henry Ward Beecher) is 
treasurer, 

Vol. 1 No. I devoted much of its space 
to graceful praise of Communism. Lit- 
erate job-hunters who gave 15¢ for The 
New Freeman were given solace in an edi- 
torial on unemployment: ‘The Commu- 
nist says to the workers: ‘Act for your- 
selves. Assert your right to a decent living. 
Demand work or wages.’ The Administra- 
tion has contented itself with announcing 
that the situation is really too bad, but that 
distress among the workers has been even 
more acute in the past and might be more 
acute now; that the worst is probably 
over. ... This does not furnish the 
unemployed with any food save food for 
thought.” 

More bookish were the dissertations of 
Critic Lewis Mumford (Sticks & Stones, 
The Golden Day, Herman Melville), con- 
tributor to the New Republic, and Drama- 
critic George Jean Nathan, recently re- 
tired from the American Mercury 

*Board Chairman Charles Scribner Sr. is 4 
director of the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. 
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“vou had better keep quiet” 





He helps to make your 
trip comfortable 


One of the first things that is 
said toa B & Oengineer is this: 
“Try to start and stop your 
train without jolting or jarring 
the passengers.” It is our hope 
that you will know that the 
train is in motion by seeing 
rather than by feeling. 


wee AGO a boy started working on 
a railroad. The first advice which he 
received from an older employe was some- 
what like this: 
‘ , . 
‘When they want your advice 
they'll ask for it. In the meantime, 
sonny, you had better keep quiet.” 
On our railroad every employe is encour- 
aged to make suggestions. The suggestions 
come to that boy, who is now the president 


of our railroad. 


Between March §, 1924, and August 7, 
192g, more than 6, 5oocooperative meetings 
were attended by men representing the 
management and men representing the 
employes in the different departments of 
the service. In these five 
years of meetings more than 
30,000 separate suggestions ‘ 
have been discussed. 


Of this total number more than 24,000, or 
Sr per cent, were adopted. 

We who operate the B & O feel compli- 
mented when our suggestions are adopted. 
We try in turn to keep ourselves open- 
minded toward any suggestion submitted 
by any passenger or shipper. 

This is an easy thing to say. It is also 
easy to claim that we try always to ren- 
der the little extra services that make 
traveling a pleasure. 

The question is, Do we live up to these 
claims? 

We invite you to come and test that for 
yourself. Ride with us to or from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 

ton, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, or 


Detroit. Then you'll see how 


we perform. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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BUILDING FOR THE COMMONWEALTH 


HE American citizen is the best served in the 
a A quarter million public schools educate 
his children. An abundant supply of pure water 
comes into his home from carefully guarded 
sources. The streets of his community are brightly 
lighted for his convenience and protection. Sur- 
faced highways totaling 660,000 miles enable him 
to travel swiftly and smoothly between cities. 

Part of the cost of such projects, particularly for 
highway construction, has been paid directly from 
taxes. Twelve billion dollars, however, have been 
raised in the past decade for streets, roads, bridges, 
schools, water, sewers, parks, playgrounds, public 
buildings, and other needed improvements, through 


the sale of bonds issued by the states, counties, 


cities, and other taxing districts. Thus the cost of 
such improvements is distributed among those who 
benefit from them—now and in the future. 

The need for public works and the increased 
property valuations resulting from them, together with 
the recognized safety and tax-exemption of state 
and municipal obligations, has created a widespread 
demand for such bonds. Halsey, Stuart & Co. has 
provided this highly acceptable type of bond to 
thousands of investors, at the same time enabling 
citizens throughout the land to enjoy the many 
benefits accruing from public projects. Much infor- 
mation valuable to investors interested in tax-exempt 
securities is found in our pamphlet, How to Judge 


Municipal Bonds. A copy will be mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AND OTHE? 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 





THE PROGRAM Every Wednesday evening 


THAT DOES MORE 


THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


you may increase your 
knowledge of sound invest- 
ment by listening to the 
Old Counsellor on the 





Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- | 9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 


gram. Broadcast over a 
Coast to Coast chain of 


37 stations associated with 
National Broadcasting Co. 


8 P. M. Central Standard [ime 


7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 


6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
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War of Steel 

During the long and peaceful reign of 
Judge Elbert Henry Gary, U. S. Steel and 
the whole steel industry seemed to have 
passed forever beyond their fighting days. 
But last autumn, with Judge Gary two 
years dead, it was evident that Steel’s 
war-lords were rousing for new struggles. 
Last week there began Steel’s mightiest 
pitched battle for many a year. Bethlehem 
stood pitted against its new rival, Repub- 
lic. The prize: Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
which, for the first time, was divided 
against itself. 

Not that Republic wants Youngstown. 
In fact there are good reasons (such as 
that both make great quantities of pipe) 
which make such a merger unlikely, BUT 
Republic’s ‘Founder Cyrus Stephen Eaton 
was determined that Bethlehem should not 
have Youngstown. Why? Not because 
Mr. Eaton is a dog-in-the-manger, but be- 
cause he would like Youngstown to merge 
with another of his interests, Inland Steel; 
and because, since he owns or controls 
some 20% of Youngstown stock, he does 
not want it taken over by his nearest rival, 
Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem had excellent reasons for 
wanting Youngstown. Superficially, the 
formation of Republic threatens its posi- 
tion as No, 2 steel company. Also, super- 
ficially, Bethlehem’s irrepressible Charles 
Michael Schwab has never completely for- 
gotten his old ambition to create a steel 
concern bigger than U. S. Steel. 

In the immediate conflict which has 
given. the thrill of a lifetime to the famed 
old Ohio town of Youngstown, round 
which muddy rivers pass, three figures are 
pre-eminent. Perhaps the truest steelman 
of them all is Eugene Gifford Grace, presi- 
dent of Bethlehem. Much as the late 
great Carnegie picked Charles M. Schwab 
to head Carnegie Steel, so Schwab chose 
Grace to be the star of Bethlehem. Tall, 
slender, faultlessly clothed, President 
Grace went to Lehigh University in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., there captained the baseball 
team, there became acquainted with the 
long rows of mills that mark Steel Town. 
After graduating he became a crane opera- 
tor at $1.80 a day (12 hours), started a 
rise that culminated (February, 1916) in 
his election to his present job. Under him, 
Bethlehem boomed through the War. Fol- 
lowed the depression of 1921—Bethlehem 
has never been depression-proof—and a 
temarkable period of rebuilding that ended 
last spring with the first dividend in five 
years. Last week Mr. Grace journeyed to 
Cleveland to try to keep his company 
second biggest among U. S. steelmakers. 

Second of the figures is James A. Camp- 
bell of Youngstown, Ohio, an older hand in 
the industry than Bethlehem’s Grace. In 
1900 Mr, Campbell organized Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, now fourth largest unit. 
A ruddy-faced man of 75, indulging in 
few extravagances beyond bright suits and 
tipping his barber 25¢, he last winter re- 
signed as president of Youngstown to 
become chairman. Until last week his 
Word was sufficient to sway the company, 
was able to block a merger with Bethle- 
hem two years ago. Last week he at first 





refused to comment on the proposed mer- 
ger, but finally declared it ‘“‘ideal,” al- 
though last December he was quoted as 
favorable to a merger with Republic. Even 
the combination of Grace and Campbell 
did not, however, seem to concern the 
third figure, Cyrus Stephen Eaton. 

No old steelman, Mr. Eaton’s fame rests 
solidly on his organization of potent Re- 
public Steel Corp. out of a group of 
“little fellows.” Last fortnight he set out 
after Gulf States Steel, seemed thwarted. 
Then, on the eve of last week’s scrimmage, 
acquisition of Gulf by Republic seemed 
assured. With this success behind him, 
he devoted himself to preventing the 
Bethlehem-Youngstown deal, probably in 
order that he might later acquire Youngs- 
town for Inland. 
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BETHLEHEM S GRACE 
They stole . 


The Bethlehem v, Eaton over Youngs- 
town combat first began in a long con- 
ference, attended by the three chiefs 
and their seconds. Apparently Mr. Eaton 
convinced them that his was no feeble 
gesture, for at the end of eight and a 
half hours he came out grinning while Mr. 
Grace and Mr. Campbell clambered down 
20 floors of fire-escape to avoid news- 
gatherers. 

Although the directors of both Bethle- 
hem and Youngstown proceeded to ap- 
prove the deal, 66% of Youngstown 
stockholders must agree to it. To prevent 
this, Mr. Eaton traveled from Cleveland 
to Youngstown, rented a room in a hotel, 
announced: “We are prepared to wage 
one of the greatest battles for proxies in 
the history of the State. Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube will never merge with Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp.” 

According to unofficial estimates, Mr. 
Eaton has control of 500,000 of the 1.200.- 
ooo shares outstanding, sufficient to block 
the deal. To get others, he has the legal 
resources of Squires, Sanders & Dempsey, 
potent Cleveland law firm. He has also 
many a convincing argument. Chief of 


the latter is based upon the pride of the 
city of Youngstown in Sheet & Tube, 
widely held in the community. Another 
argument is that the price offered is not 
high enough. Another point, that the deal 
would be demoralizing to the steel indus- 
try, is probably based on the belief that 
a union with Bethlehem would bring 
Youngstown into the battle now being 
waged in other sections by Bethlehem and 
U. S. Steel. 

With Mr. Eaton as plaintiff, the case 
for Defendant Bethlehem remained to be 
heard. 

As the battle for proxies began, steel- 
men reviewed these figures (approximate) : 


Ingot 
Assets Capacity 
U. S. Steel. .......$2,500,000,000 20,000,000 
Bethlehem ....... 640,000,090 8,000,000 
ee 335,000,000 5,000,000 


Youngstown 230,000,000 3,000,000 


Cbviously, Youngstown is a vital prize 














Blank-Stoller, Li 


YOUNGSTOWN ’S CAMPBELL 


. down the fire-escape. 


in the race for second place. During the 
week rumors involving almost every steel 
company were rampant. Most surprising 
was the report that the $100,000,000 
Rockefeller-owned Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. is now being sought by Bethlehem. 
Only recently Republic was reported after 
it. On top of all this, U. S. Steel again 
announced it has $200,000,000 ready for 
expansion. 
—_Oo——_ 


Steam to Gas 

Largest of gas, electric light and power 
companies is the billion-dollar Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. of New York. Last week it 
was reported that Consolidated Gas has 
control of a 5o-million-dollar utility which 
is almost unique in service rendered. 

The new company to join the Gas sys- 
tem is New York Steam Corp., whose 
function is to furnish steam for heating 
and power purposes. The root of New 
York Steam Corp. was New York Steam 
Co., founded in 1880. During the War. 
New York Steam Co. had fuel troubles, 
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went bankrupt in 1921. Since its reorgan- 
ization the corporation has been extremely 
successful. In 1922 its net earnings were 
only $615,000; for the year ending June 














Wide World 


GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU 


“No vacation in 20 years.” 


30, 1929 they came to over $2,700,000, up 
21% from 1928. 

Four tremendous plants give New York 
Steam its product. One nearing completicn 
at Kips Bay, Manhattan, is the largest 
power plant of its kind in the world. Here 
four boilers each use 15 tons of coal an 


TIME 


hour, generating steam at 285-lb pressure. 
This is then passed through reducing 
valves to street mains which carry it at as 
high as 165 lb. Further reducing valves 
can give it to consumers at any pressure 
they want. The system’s capacity is 
4,500,000 Ib. of steam an hour. Its yearly 
figures reach large numbers, may _ be 
summed up as 600,000 tons of coal burned 
to furnish 9.000,000,000 lb. of steam 
through 200.000 ft. of main to 2,300 con- 
sumers. 

In its effort to reduce costs, New York 
Steam maintains a large staff of engineers, 
does valuable research on combustion. Re- 
cent visitors to the plant have included 
technicians from the Japanese-owned 
South Manchurian Railway Co. which is 
considering installing similar service in the 
city of Dairen. A factor which has worried 
stockholders is the impression that Man- 
hattan winters are becoming less severe. 
In its annual report, New York Steam dis- 
coursed upon this at length, concluded no 
such change is taking place. 

Through its own holdings and those of 
Consolidated Gas now has 
about 69% of New York Steam’s stock at 
present outstanding. While no actual 
merger is proposed, operating economies 
can take place. One of these is already 
practiced by New York Steam’s purchas- 
ing part of the output of the Gas-con- 
trolled New York Edison Co., since steam 
for heating is needed in the morning, steam 
for generating in the afternoon. 

Gas. In 1823 a charter was granted to 
the New York Gas Light Co., which later 
became Consolidated, making the present 
company the third oldest illuminating gas 


subsidiaries, 


\ Vi: solicit conservative margin 
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stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange. Our facilities, 


resources, and experience, devel- 
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concern in the U. S. Its expansion has 
been regular rather than phenomenal, but 
in recent years the pace has been accele- 
rated. A power in Con. Gas finance is 
Nicholas F. Brady and a power in its oper- 
ation is George Bruce Cortelyou, presi- 
dent of Con. Gas since 1909. Once Mr. 
Cortelyou was a stenographer in the Fed- 
eral Court of New York, then a Roosevelt 
cabinet member and national G. O. P. 
chairman. A subway ricer, he travels by 
train only in summer when he commutes 
from Huntington, L. I. Old, faithful Gas 
employes tell young, restless Gas em- 
ployes that Gas President Cortelyou has 
had no vacation for 20 years, works long 
and hard, finds recreation only in music. 
In this art he is as versed as in utility tech- 
nique, can spot a bad second fiddle as 
quickly as a rising expense ratio. Although 
New York Steam will maintain its execu- 
tives, Mr. Cortelyou will of course be its 
indirect boss. 

A deal with which Mr. Cortelyou has 
been reported busy, but announcement of 
which never gets closer than “within the 
fortnight,” is a merger between Consoli- 
dated Gas and Brooklyn-Union Gas, Mel- 
lon-controlled property. The ramifications 
of this move would be far-reaching, bring- 
ing Gas into close relationship with the 
Koppers Co. and other Mellon utilities. 
Another frequently mentioned possibility 
is a vast combination of Gas and the Mor- 
gan Niagara-Hudson Power Co. in north- 
ern New York. 





a eae 
Better Business 

People once gulled by a false advertise- 
ment become less susceptible to legitimate 
ones. For this reason in 1911 the associ- 
ated advertising clubs of the world de- 
cided they needed a committee to promul- 
gate “Truth in Advertising.” The next 
year they formed the National Vigilance 
Committee. In 1925 the N. V. C. was 
incorporated as the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, placed under the general 
managership of Edward L. Greene, remem- 
bered by oldtime collegians as “Big Ed,” 
half back and captain of the University 
of Pennsylvania football team in 1908, 
already known to Better Businessmen as 
manager of the Cleveland Bureau and 
originator of the slogan: “Before You 
Invest, Investigate.” 

Throughout the country there are 47 
Better Business Bureaus. Sometimes they 
appeal to the national one for aid, some- 
times matters are referred by the national 
to them. From the national bureau have 
emanated many broadsides against mal- 
practices, including recently an_atttick 
against the advertising of American To- 
bacco Co. (Lucky Strikes) and American 
Cigar Co. (Cremo). 

Boston has its share and perhaps more, 
of frauds. The Boston Better Business 
Bureau was built up by Mr. Greene and 
now has over 600 members. Last fall they 
exposed the methods of Wrestler Gus 
Sonnenberg. It has been especially active 
recently in routing out stock promoters; 
it put a quietus on many Boston Curb 


Exchange operators. Last fortnight it 
published a bulletin which contained 


some surprising firms and products which 
it flayed for offering stock with mer- 
chandise, viz.: 

Page & Shaw, Inc., two boxes of candy, 
one share of a stock for $2. 
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IT’S THE TAILOR’S GOOSE 
THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN EGGS 


IN CLEVELAND .. 






















































































before 
Elias Howe had produced his sewing ma- 
chine, clothing was made by the factory 
system in Cleveland. For it is recorded that 
in 1845 an establishment for the manufac- 
ture of ready-to-wear garments was opened 
here. It was a small shop and obscure, and 
it is probable that it was frowned upon by 
the gentlemen of fashion, who would have 





been little likely to see in such a begin- 
ning the genesis of a great industry. 

And truly the manufacture of ready-to-wear clothing was destined to grow in this 
city where it had so early a beginning, and to assume —— as it does today — a place 
of primary importance in the community’s commercial ledger. 

For to arrive at Cleveland’s total income from this fruitful source you must now 
add together $26,000,000, $28,000,000 and $10,500,000; for these are the respective 
receipts from an average year’s production of men’s clothes, women’s clothes and 
knitted goods. $64,500,000! — but one other city can show an entry like it. 

The clothing industry in Cleveland grew as the city grew and advanced with the per- 
fection of mass production. So too, this bank has matched its city’s and itsera’s growth, 
until now when Cleveland has come to be America’s Industrial Capital, Central 
United National Bank writes below its name — the largest national bank in Ohio. 
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ADVERTISING 





“Five pe® 


* 
THERE'S A MORAL IN THE FACT 
THAT TWO-THIRDS OF US 


STILL PREFER 


TOOTHACHES 10 
TOOTHBRUSHES 


TUDY the unsold markets of many products 

with country-wide distribution and you will 
be amazed at the large sections of population on 
which today’s clever advertising leaves no profit- 
able impress. 


Proofs are everywhere that educational mer- 
chandising has a lot of territory to 
cover before the Nation, as a buying 
mass, will be able to appreciate and 
act upon the modernized selling view- 
points on which advertising prides 
itself. 


Of many illustrations, none is more 
striking than the toothbrush and den- 
tifrice problem. Competing power- 
fully for present users—about 35% 
of the population—these campaigns 
face the fact that 65% of the people still use no 
brush or dentifrice at all. 


This enigma, encountered by numerous fine 
products, goes deeper than advertising. It involves 
territorial and traditional methods of life, inher- 
ited and occupational prejudices, racial and cul- 
tural handicaps. It is made up of selling objec- 
tions in the raw. And it can only be answered 
through a better knowledge of people, as people. 
and not as centers of population. 

° e 
* When millions of potential customers find nothing 
personal and convincing in advertising addressed to 
them, it is time to put on the Seven League Boots, scale 


the tall buildings and go out for a studious look at the 
factors which really control national sales. 


With nation-wide facilities for market study, 
this organization enables advertisers 


to build better sales on the 
figure-facts of business. 


PRESBREY COMPANY 


247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Telephone . . “ - WICkersham 8200 








Massachusetts Thread Mills, Inc., a 
$7.50 blanket and a share of stock sup- 
posedly worth $4, for $3.75. 

Marland Firearms Co., Inc., a $50 shot 
rifle or a $30 shotgun and four shares of 
7% preferred stock for $1oo. 

Likely Luggage, Inc., a $25 suitcase and 
a share of stock for $17. 

Le Boeuf Fountain Pen Co., Inc., one 
share of stock and a pen for $2. 

New England Magnesia Corp. of Bos- 
ton, ten bottles of gingerale, two of cit- 
rate of magnesia, one share of preferred 
stock, for $1. 

Holland Far-East Tea, Coffee and Cocoa 
Enterprises, one share of stock, half a 
pound each of tea, cocoa and coffee, for $1. 

In many of these cases, even if the 
stock is regarded as worthless, the offer is 
a bargain. But soon after the purchaser 
is known as a stockholder, warned B. B. B., 
high-pressure salesmen would visit him, 
sell him many more shares of stock. Even 
less legitimate than most offers, however, 








American Photo Serv.ce 
BETTER BUSINESSMAN GREEN] 
“Before you invest, investigate.” 


is that of the Wrigley Pharmaceutical Co., 
selling stock and a “spearmint toothpaste.” 
For although the company’s president 
signs himself W. W. Wrigley, neither he 
nor the concern are connected with potent 
William Wrigley Jr. Co. of Chicago. 
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“Best Day” 

Totally unexpected, “the best day in 
over a year” came to oilmen last week. 
Giving the day its supremacy were two 
items. First was the raising of crude prices 
by Standard of California, then by other 
producers of the State. Second was the 
upholding of the California natural gas 
conservation law by the Superior Court o! 
Los Angeles. Both actions may have far- 
reaching effects. Standard’s move, first ad- 
vance in California since August 1928, was 
said to be in the nature of a reward for 
producers who have coéperated in curtail- 
ing production, but it started reports that 
other fields will follow. In any case the 
ultimate effect will be to help the eastern 
markets, now suffering from the dumping 
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... Note that the bad air is quickly ex- 
hausted. Every trace of foul atmosphere 
is removed, This is [lg Electric Ventilation 
— positive, efficient and economical for 
stores, offices, workshops, homes, etc. 





. When you buy or specify an Ilg Electric Ven- 
tilator; you choose the only one made with a fully 
enclosed self-cooled motor; made, tested, sold and 


] . ) . . . . 

ul CE . r . yuaranteed as a complete unit. It’s painted green. 
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sident Ask your electrical dealer for a demonstration 

or or send for free 32-page illustrated booklet. 
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all gone.. 


NE “flyer” in the stock market wiped out her life 
QO savings. Slowly and almost painfully she had saved 
enough to protect her in old age. In a single day this all 
vanished. Could such a thing happen to you? 


Guaranteed Mortgages offer absolute safety for your funds. 
Issued by the Fidelity Union Title and Mortgage Guaranty 
Company they pay 52% income. They protect you from 
risk and assure comfort and peace of mind. 
Fidelity Union Guaranteed First Mortgages are available in 
units of $100 up. They may be purchased through our Cor- 
respondence Division, which will give you further details. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 


Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 
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UZAL H. MceCARTER MORRISON C. COLYER 


Chairman of Board President 
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PNYSICS 


CHEMISTRY o CIENCE 
NEWS =LETTER 


WEEKLY summary of scien 
£4 tific news, alive with vital, 
stimulating and helpful news written 
so simply that even a child will 

















enjoy reading it. For a combination 
of rare, delightful and entertaining 
reading, may we suggest the Science 
News-Letter ? 


Introductory offer—$1 for 13 weeks 
$2 for 6 months 






2175 B St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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AVIATION 


otts Greeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns / 


Sodin six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing sbed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeksyou have 
aluxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
crassin ourillustrated booklet,‘ Bent Lawns 
Mailed on request. 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
366 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 
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of cheap California gasoline. Equally bene- 
ficial will be the court’s decision, for, as- 
sured of its legality, other States are said 
to be ready to pass similar conservation 
laws. 

Later in the week a bearish develop- 
ment came in the sudden renewal of the 
Standard of New York-Shell conflict in 
the Far East. ‘First intimation of this was 
a report that Shell, which recently cut 
kerosene in the ‘Far East by 40%, had 
slashed gasoline from 274 to 19¢ in the 
East Indies. A probable cause: Standard 
has signed a $25,000,000 contract for 
Soviet refined products. It was this buy- 
ing of what Shell calls ‘“‘stolen oil’ that 
precipitated the conflict between the com- 
panies three years ago. Complicating the 
affair this time is Shell’s recent invasion 
of the Atlantic Seaboard and, more re- 
cently, the Rockies. Other U. S. oilmen 
are not concerned by a Shell-Standard fight 
that takes place in India and the Far East, 
but would all feel it should Shell carry the 
fight to the U.S 


—— 


Railroad Week 
MOP. Through J. P. Morgan & Co. 


and Guaranty Trust Co. last week Alle- 
ghany Corp., holding company controlled 
by the Van Sweringen brothers of Cleve- 
land, offered a $25,000,000 bond and a 
$12,500,000 preferred stock issue. Securing 
the issue were $7,000,000 Missouri Pacitic 
convertible bonds, 60,000 shares of Mis- 
souri Pacific convertible preferred stock, 
100,000 shares of Missouri Pacific com- 
mon stock (MOP). 

Inquisitive people, wondering why Alle- 
ghany Corp. has so large an interest in 
MOP, were told that the Van Sweringen; 
are estimated to have one-third control 0! 
the road. Suddenly the realization dawned 
that the Van Sweringens possess the nu- 
cleus of the never-achieved ambition o 
all of the many U. S. railroad builders; a 
transcontinental system. 

In the I. C. C. consolidation plan, MOP 
will unite with Denver & Rio Grande and 
Western Pacific. This will afford a com- 
plete road from St. Louis to the Wes! 
Coast. In the East, the Van Sweringens 
could easily make any of several con- 
nections through the various roads they 
control. 

Although it is doubtful whether the 
I. C. C. would permit the actual consoli- 
dation of such a system, railroad men last 
week pointed out that it could easily be 
operated as an entity, with the president 
of the western system directing his divi- 
sion from San Francisco while an eastern 
president ran the other end, probably 
making the road more efficient than if it 
had one head. 


To be part of the first transcontinental 
road would be a fitting destiny for MOP. 
Started in 1851, the first railroad west 0! 
the Mississippi, it was acquired in 1879 
by Jay Gould as a hub for his proposed 
transcontinental system. But the road be- 
came dilapidated, has only been built up 
since 1923 when Lewis Warrington Bald- 
win became its president. Now MOP op- 
erates 15,500 miles of track, claims to b’ 
the longest system in the U. S. Long con- 
sidered MOP’s bankers are Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and it is believed they will remain so 
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’ Co. Two significant books that tell the facts about 

Alle- the market and manufacturing advantages in 

rolled the Central West and Southwest are available 

a to industrial executives: The Book of Kansas 

par City Opportunities and The Book of Kansas 

Pacific City Facts. 

Mis 

Bb 3 These books are important to expanding 

com- industries particularly at this time. The Kansas 
City territory of more than 21 million people 

> Alle- is soundly prosperous, with agriculture and 


‘est in 
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trol of 
awned 
ne nu 
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lers; a 


industry working and earning and buying. No- 
where in the nation is prosperity more firmly 
intrenched. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
expended in expansions of existing industries 
and in equipment for new industries, expendi- 
MOP KANSAS CITY tures based on a thorough knowledge of and 
ln onal Cee sound faith in the immediate future of this 
a FACTS | vast market. 

Wes! 
‘ingens 
| con- 
s they 


Kansas City needs certain new industries to 
round out its industrial activity. It may be that 
your products are used here in large volume, 
yet of necessity bought from distant markets. 
The facts are available as to economy of manu- 
facture in Kansas City . . . let these two books 
and any special study that may be necessary 
give you the true picture, without obligation. 
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100 Broad Street 


TIME 


300 concerns have found 


how to get more for each dollar 


of promotion and sales expense 


In New York more than 300 concerns are making their sales 


and promotion expenditures more remunerative through spot 
stocks at Bush Distribution Service. Some of the biggest 
corporations in the country — and plenty of small ones; 
chain stores that make profits by cutting costs and speeding 


turnover; distributors of small items and large, from grocery 


staples to heavy machinery. 


Is this true for you, too? 


They have learned that Bush Service cuts the cost of receiving, 
storing, servicing and delivering goods for the entire Metro- 


politan area. This may be true for you, too. 


They have learned that new accounts can be opened — and 
held —by the sure and prompt effectiveness of Bush deliveries. 


This may be true for you, too. 


These 300 know how helpful Bush Service is in keeping and 
strengthening old accounts. For instance, it prevents substitu- 
tion of competing goods in place of their own products which 
are always in stock. And it often induces dealers to substitute 
the spot stock goods for competitors’ items that are out of 


stock. Very likely that is true for you, too. 


Ask for fuller details 


Write for complimentary copy of “More Profits in New York,” 
a fact book of Bush Service to others. Outline your problem 
— type of product, method of sale, price range, etc., — and 
receive, with this book, a special Bush Service letter telling 
just what our organization can do to make your sales cost 


dollar in New York produce more profits. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE| 


Bush Terminal Company 


Please mention this issue of Time 
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although J. P. Morgan & Co. are bankers 
for the Alleghany Corp.* 

Northerns. Another important event 
of the railroad week transpired at J. P 
Morgan & Co. when President Ralph Budd 
of Great Northern, President Charles Don- 
nelly of Northern Pacific, President Fred- 
erick Ely Williamson of Burlington, and 
Arthur Curtiss James, largest Great North- 
ern stockholder, met to discuss means to 
merge Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific as proposed by the I. C. C. Awaited 
for many years, this merger is now held 
up by the difficulties, financial and legal, 
attendant upon the two roads divesting 
themselves of Burlington stock, against 
which they have issued bonds. 

Rock Island-’Frisco. The first major 
move by Dillon, Read & Co. in the railroad 
field was their obtaining control of the 
Seaboard Air Line. Last week it was re- 
vealed that the firm controls about 11% 
of the outstanding stock of Rock Island 
and a large block of St. Louis & San 
Francisco, which controls Rock Island. 
Foreseen: a Rock Island-’Frisco merger. 

dete dadhd 
Women on Wall Street 

Last week the smart Plaza Trust Co., 
Manhattan, held a symposium on banking 
at which a speaker estimated that 41% of 
U. S. wealth belongs to women. Since 
many a woman prefers womanly advice, 
Wall Street brokers noted the figure with 
interest, wondered if the number of 
women in finance will increase. Signifi- 
cant, however, seemed the fact that the 
firm of Sartorius & Smith, in which Helen 
Smith Sartorius and Carrie F. Smith are 
special partners, last week filed a notice 
with the Stock Exchange that it will dis- 
solve March 31, reorganize April 1, with- 
out the women. 

Although a woman partner of a firm is 
rare, Wall Street and Women have re- 
cently become more familiar, For the 
most part, Wall Street Women occupy po- 
sitions as customers’ women, bond spe- 
clalists, contact getters, sometimes astrol- 
ogers. Few have gone higher, fewer re- 
mained higher. Last week grief came to 
a woman who claims to have been the first 
to enter the brokerage business. 

Miss Margaret E. McCann, 49, started 
her own firm in 1924, dealing in se- 
curities but not as a member of any 
exchange. In September 1928, five grand 
larceny indictments were returned against 
her. Last week, convicted, she faced a 
sentence of five to ten years. When the 
prosecutor told the jury that “on her own 
testimony Miss McCann is a thief,” she 
jumped up and cried “How dare you?” 
Later she explained to a friend: “I think 
the jury misunderstood the whole thing 
I was a victim of circumstances. What I 
did was to take money from some to pay 
others. Had my creditors given me an 
opportunity, I would have gathered enough 
money in time to pay all of them.” 


*Except where a house has definite control of 
a railroad, it is often misleading to connect the 
two. Last week the New York Sun summarized 
the standing of Kuhn, Loeb and J. P. Morgan 
in the railroad field as follows: J. P Morgan & 
Co. are now leading railroad bankers, being 
bankers for 25 railroads with approximate mile- 
age of 92,000 miles or 38% of the class 1 roads, 
having a total capital of $7,275,000,000. Kuhn, 
Loeb are bankers for 16 roads with a mileage ol 
79,000 miles or 32.6% of the class 1 roads, with 
a total capital of $6,373,000,000, 
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They call him'No Poosh" 


MOTOR Ol 


CERTIFIED ~~ 
~~ GUARANTEED 





SOF avant 


Higher in West, Southwest 
and Canada 


Get that Extra Quart 
in every gallon of 


COUAKER STATE novor oul 


oe, 


Quaker State Medium Motor Oil 





Quaker State Medium Heavy 


E LOOKS as able as the other 

three— yet he is contrib- 

uting nothing more than 

freight to the efforts of his fellows. 
This sluggard of the section gang 
is like the fourth quart so often found 
in a gallon of ordinary motor oil—a 
quart that looks as good as the other 


three, but contributes little or noth- 
ing to the lubrication of your motor. 


It is a quart that ordinary refining 
a quart 








leaves in eve 
of waste. 

But you never get this quart of 
waste in a gallon of Quaker State— 
for Quaker State Motor Oil is not 
refined like ordinary oils. It is super- 
refined—a process that removes the 
quart of waste that ordinary refining 
leaves in. In its place you get a quart 
of the finest /ubricant. 

Instead of three quarts of lubricant 
and one quart of waste, you get four 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





Quaker State Heavy Motor Oil 


full quarts of lubricant in a gallon of 
Quaker State—you really get anextra 
quart in every gallon! 

That’s onereason why you getsuch 
extra sweet lubrication from Quaker 
State Motor Oil. Here’s another 

Every gallon of Quaker State is 
made entirely from 100% pure Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude Oil—the very 
finest crude oil known! 

Try a filling of Quaker State. You 
can feel the difference it will make in 
your motor—in its smoother power 
and sweeter purr. Drive up to the 
green and white service station sign 
—and drive away with Quaker State 
in your crankcase. Your motor will 
tell you what a sweet difference the 
extra quart makes! 
QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO., Oil City, Pa. 
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Quaker State Specialized Tractor Oils are designed to give 
every make of tractor a longer life and a merrier one 


{ THE ORIGINAL CERTIFIED ] 
PURE PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR OIL 


Aid 


Quaker State Tractor Oils 





Quaker State Aero Oils 
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Great Bequest 


Thrice has the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art been notably, spectacularly enriched 
by the munificent bequests of great and 
rich collectors. The John Pierpont Mor- 
gan and Benjamin Altman collections, 
both given in 1913, spread paintings, 
carvings, sculpture, jewelry, porcelains, 
tapestries, furniture through long galleries 
for the benefit of the U. S. public. And 
all last week thousands of people shuffled 
back and forth through four galleries, two 
corridors, to see the latest, possibly the 
greatest of the museum’s gifts. At one 
bound the Metropolitan, already an im- 
posing pile, became one of the world’s 
greatest museums. 

When Louisine Waldron Elder of Phila- 
delphia was a small speculative girl in 
pigtails she carefully hoarded her pennies 
and bought a picture from elegant, iras- 
cible James A. McNeill Whistler. So im- 
pressed was Whistler with little Louisine’s 
good judgment that he gratefully sent her 
copies of several of his etchings. That 
was the beginning of the collection ex- 
hibited last week. Years later Louisine 
met and married another collector, the late 
Henry Osborne Havemeyer, potent sugar- 
man, President of American Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. It was no longer necessary to save 
pennies. Together they wandered about 


the world, buying magnificently. It was 
Mr. Havemeyer, for whom the present 
collection is named, who bought the Old 
Masters. Mrs. Havemeyer, ever interested 
in what was new, eschewed dealers re- 
membering Whistler. She bought directly 
from the artists whenever possible. 

The paintings piled up. The Havemeyer 
house on 66th Street & Fifth Avenue, 
Manhattan, large as it was, began to look 
like a warehouse. When every inch of 
wall space was covered, Monets, Manets, 
Degas were piled in the closets. French 
bronzes and Japanese ivories found their 
way into Mr. Havemeyer’s silk hats, 
among his collars. Exuberant, enthusiastic 
Mrs. Havemeyer kept on buying. 

In her will, probated last January, she 
left to the Metropolitan Museum a spe- 
cific group of 142 paintings and works of 
art to be known as the H. O. Havemeyer 
Collection. She directed that the Museum 
should also be given “all such other pic- 
tures, paintings, engravings, statuary and 
other works of art as my son Horace might 
appoint to it.” No less generous than 
their mother, her son Horace and her 
daughters Adaline and Electra (now Mrs. 
Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
and Mrs. James Watson Webb) appointed 
and appointed until the H. O. Havemeyer 
Collection was bloated to 1,907 specific 
objects. More modest than other museum 





Timely Investments 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


- + - providing a liberal yield 
. . . Selling below true investment value 
. . . offering appreciation possibilities 


*New Haven Clock Co. 
*Edison Bros. Stores 
*Mock, Judson, Voehringer 


*T. Miller & Sons 
+The Schiff Co. 


tKobacker Stores 


* Convertible into Common Stock 


Dividend 
Rate 


£O7, 
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{Carrying Common Stock Warrants 


Further information upon request. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 
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INVESTMENT CENTERS 


donors, Mrs. Havemeyer specified that her 
collection was not to be kept separate and 
sacrosanct but was to be split up and sub- 
divided, after the original exhibition, 
among the proper museum departments. 

There was on view last week far too 
much for any one brain to appreciate at 
a single view: six Rembrandt portraits and 
eight drawings; five Goyas; eight Monets; 
20 Courbets; nine Corots (all figure paint- 
ings); eleven Manets; five Cezannes; 22 
Chinese paintings; 820 Japanese prints; 





International 


THE LATE Mrs. H. O. HAVEMEYER 


She sent her pennies to Whistler 


247 pieces of Japanese lacquer; 182 Euro- 
pean prints and etchings—critics grew 
dizzy, ran out of adjectives. What was 
obvious to everyone was that this collec- 
tion for all its beauty and value did not 
represent, like the Morgan and Widener 
collections or the Huntington collection in 
California, the purchases of an intelligent 
man obediently following the advice of a 
corps of experts, but expressed the very 
personal tastes of Mr. & Mrs. Havemeyer. 
Given the money and the opportunity, 
almost anyone would have bought the su- 
perb Rembrandts that grace the Have- 
meyer collection, but at the same time 
Mrs. Havemeyer was eagerly following 
the suggestion of her good friend, the 
late great Mary Cassatt,* and assembling 
the 36 pictures and 69 bronzes which make 
up probably the finest collection of Degas 
in the world. 

There is no prize exhibit in the Have- 
meyer collection. Outstanding are El 
Greco’s portrait of the Grand Inquisitor 
Cardinal Fernando Nifo de Guevara, 4 
crafty-eyed prelate in thick horn-rimmed 
spectacles, painted over 300 years ago, just 
before Inquisitor Fernando burned alive 
half a hundred heretics in the Toledo 
market place; Manet’s portrait of the red- 
haired, raffish George Moore; the superb 
example of Rembrandt’s — engraving: 


“Christ Healing the Sick.” 


*Mary Cassatt, sister of President A. J. Cas- 
satt of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was born in 
Pittsburgh in 1855, went to Paris in 1875, died 
there in 1926. Friend and disciple of Manet, 
Renoir, Degas and the Impressionists she be- 
came known as “the painter of Mothers and 
Children,” is avidly collected in France. 
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1000 


MILES 
INLAND . eo 


Where giant 


ocean fliers 


embark for 
Europe 





And, in 1931, a giant, new queen of the fleet... 
S.S. Empress of Britain, 40,000 gross tons. 
Embodying every sea-going luxury, she’ll speed 
from Europe to the heart of America in 5 days! 


© Asso. Screen News Ltd. Montreal 


OW does it happen that Ameri- 
ca’s second largest seaport lies 


1000 miles from the sea? What 
super-geographer created this mam- 
moth seaway which allows trans- 
atlantic greyhounds to sail 2 days 
within the verdant majesty of a con- 
tinent? 

Ages and ages ago, the Atlantic 
adjusted its boundaries. It thrust out 
a giant arm. It wedged 1000 miles of 
its salt water deep and wide into 
North America. Thus, the St. Law- 
rence seaway! 

Today, 220 ships a month sail-up 
and down its deep-sunken chan- 
nel full steam ahead. Leaders of these 
are the famous Empresses and Duch- 
esses ... luxurious passenger liners 
of the Canadian Pacific fleet. They 
make the most direct Atlantic cross- 
ing. They sail from Québec or 
Montreal, the latter America’s second 
largest seaport, yet 1000 miles from 
the sea ... and an overnight jump 
for 75° of America’s population. 

Every year, new thousands of en- 


Father Point, where the St. Lawrence is 20 miles wide 





lightened travelers take this giant 
seaway to Europe on a Canadian 
Pacific liner. They delight in its widen- 
ing path to the Atlantic . . .2 miles, 
10, 20 miles, between 2 magic coast- 
lines. Both to port and starboard, 
Norman-French Canada cries a 2-day 
“bon voyage” on the St. Lawrence 
crossing. Habitant villages, ox-tilled 
fields, forests, rivers, mountains fill 
their drowsy deck-chair reverie, while 
a pink-cheeked cabin boy serves tea. 

Then, after only 4 days open 
ocean, they disembark at Southamp- 
ton, Cherbourg, Havre, Antwerp, 
Hamburg, Liverpool. They have “dis- 
covered” the St. Lawrence way of go- 
ing to Europe. 

Information, reservations, St. Law- 


rence booklet ... from your own 


agent or Canadian Pacific offices in 
New York, Chicago, Montreal, and 
30 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 

Inquire about “all-expense” House 
Party Motor Tours, $395 up, Colle- 
giate Tours, $335 up, visiting principal 


European countries and Passion Play. 


ST. LAWRENCE...CANADIAN PACIFIC 


THE SHORTER SEAWAY TO 


EWROPE 
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Does Spring “touchin’ 
up” ever give you a 
funny feeling in the 
pit of your stomach? 


Accidents can happen anywhere 
but do you realize that one out 
of every four fatal injuries happens 
right at home. Accident Insurance 
costs so little and means so much. 





Etna writes practically every form of 
Insurance and Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds. A2tna protection reaches from 
coast to coast through 20,000 agents. 
The Atna agent in your community is 
a man worth knowing. Look him up! 





The Atna Life Group consists of the Atna 
Life Insurance Company « The A2tna Casu- 
alty and Surety Company « The Automobile 
Insurance Company * The Standard Fire 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

Song O’ My Heart (Fox). John Mc- 
Cormack’s first picture, the second feature 
talkie to be made by a first-rate singer 
(Lawrence Tibbett’s Rogue Song was the 
first) was directed by Frank Borzage, a 
director whose specialty it is to lay over 
his interiors and landscapes a film of senti- 
ment much like the tearful coloring with 
which John McCormack colors his cele- 
brated upper register. In his customary 
manner, Mr. Borzage uses up a lot of film 
exhibiting the Irish village whence sprang 
the great ballad singer, the hero of the 


story. It is a badly integrated, incon- 
clusive little story of frustrated love, 


frankly just a vehicle for Tenor McCor- 
mack. He sings eleven songs. His voice 
records beautifully, the slight metallic 
timbre of the talking machine eliminating 
the saccharine that makes McCormack 
cloying in his natural state. Song O’ My 
Heart will undoubtedly be the greatest 
movie of the year to people who like “I 
Hear You Calling Me” on the phonograph. 
Silliest shot: McCormack’s true-love dy- 
ing of a broken heart. 


Such Men are Dangerous (Fox). A 
Sunday-supplement story, taking one of 
its angles from the disappearance of Bel- 
gian Tycoon Alfred Loewenstein from his 
plane two years ago, has a rich man pre- 
tending to be dead in order to assume a 
new identity. To humiliate his wife for 
not loving him the way he is, he wants 
to make her love him as somebody else. 
A surgeon changes him from a crook- 
shouldered, gross, bearded, bespectacled, 
wedge-nosed fellow, to a straight, hand- 
some cineman—to the likeness in fact, of 
Warner Baxter, who plays the role in both 
guises. Elinor Glyn, ablest living fabricator 
of Sunday-supplement fiction, made it all 
up and did a job which, in spite of its 
puerile aspects, has possibilities as enter- 
tainment. What makes Such Men Are 
Dangerous silly is not the plot, acting or 
direction, but the awful dialog, written by 
Ernest Vajda. Specimen lines: 

The Heroine (sweetly): “The story of 
Cinderella will never grow old, will it?” 

The Hero (awed): “I would not have 
expected a remark like that from you.” 

Typical shot: Baxter lifting a little boy 
up to collect a kiss from his wife—a kiss 
for which, at a society fair, he has bid 
20,000 francs. 





—o—- 

Mamba (Tiffany). Mamba is a name 
applied by South African natives to a par- 
ticularly dangerous snake. They applied it 
also to Jean Hersholt, who takes the part 
of a rich, bestial, childishly sensitive plan- 
tation owner. Hersholt is a_ believable 
character, but the others—the aristocratic 
but destitute girl he buys in Germany and 
marries to use as a wedge for getting into 
German East African society, or the hand- 
some young officer who becomes her lover 
—are not much more than figurines out of 
a yellow-back. The whole picture is in 
color. The flickering, gaudy, jungle colors, 
combined with a jumble of talk which one 
must accept as African, German-African, 
English-African, English-German and Ger- 
man-English-African, work on two of the 


senses with a dizzying effect. Most ex- 
pected line: Eleanor Boardman, in a post- 
nuptial scene with the gross Mamba, 
exclaiming: “No, not ihat!” 

Jean Hersholt won some prizes for por- 
trait painting at the Academy of Arts at 
Copenhagen. He quit painting and went 
on the stage, directed his own productions. 
He was staging the Danish National Fair 
in San Francisco in 1915 when he made 





JeAN HERSHOLT 


. collects stamps, plays hockey. 


the connections that got him his first job 
in pictures. He played the villain in Eric 
von Stroheim’s Greed. Because of his 
thick, moist lower lip, stubborn pompa- 
dour and beady eyes set close together, 
he almost always plays villains. He is 
unusually good-natured and shrewd. He 
collects stamps, is a good hockey player, a 
director of several Hollywood banks. Some 
of his pictures: Abie’s Irish Rose, Stella 
Dallas, The Old Soak. 
—_—¢ — 

Only the Brave (Paramount). This 
starts off as a serious picture in the best 
romantic manner, and then, as though 
the producers had become self-conscious 
about the whole thing, its tone changes 
to an agreeable irony. People who come 
in late enough to catch Gary Cooper, as 
a northern spy, telling his southern sweet- 
heart, Mary Brian, that it is her duty to 
give him up to the Confederates, while 
she argues that it will be better for her to 
save his life, may believe that Only the 
Brave is very funny. Such a conclusion 
would be premature, for once mcre the 
feeling of the unstable story changes. 
Cooper, caught and sentenced to die, is 
saved for love by the timely arrival of the 
boys in blue. Decorative photography and 
its satiric moments make Only the Brave 
better than the average program picture 
in spite of its uncertainties of intention. 
Best shot: William Le Maire as a Con- 
federate private delivering the soliloquy 
containing the line “There are but two 
kinds of women in the world—blondes 
and brunettes.” 
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JUST HOW MUCH 





BVIOUSLY we cannot 
answer that question 
without knowing you. 


It is quite possible that your 
present production and dis- 
tributive plan is yielding the 
highest net you can reason- 
ably expect. 


On the other hand, it may be that 
your profit margin is being con- 
stantly narrowed by the rising cost 
of reaching distant buyers. 


But of this we are certain—that 
hundreds of companies who are 
today facing glaring inconsist- 
encies between income and outgo, 
can find in Louisville basic econ- 
omies in distribution which in 
themselves would mean a sub- 
stantial increase in profits. 


LOU 


CENTER O 


by establishing 
a plant in LOUISVILLE? 


If sales costs are out of proportion 
to volume, we invite you to a frank, 
unbiased and confidential discus- 
sion of Louisville’s proven advan- 
tages for plant, branch plant or 
warehouse. 


FACE THE FACTS 


We have information of particular 
interest to manufacturers of wood, 
food, chemical, tobacco, glass, 
clay, metal and textile products. 
But if a careful study of your 
specific requirements does not 
indicate that Louisville offers 
marked opportunities for in- 
creased profits, we shall be the first 
to acknowledge it. Without the 
fear of high-pressure solicitation, 
write today to: 

LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 

Incorporated 
499 Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


ILLE 


MARKETS 


more money can you make 


Study the 
Location 


of Louisville indus- 
trially. . . Within a ra- 
dius of 500 miles,more 
than half the people of 
the Nation. . . The only 
large city near the cen- 
ter of population com- 
bining the low-cost- 
production advantages 
south of the Ohio with 
both rail and water 
transportation, 






Jp 


SEND 
for THIS 


unique market map 
—printed in colors 
on durable stock. 
With all states 
drawn to sizes con- 
sistent with popula- 
tion, it shows ata 
glance the compar- 
ative importance ot 
markets. 2500 ex- 
ecutives have found 
it helpful. If you 
have not yet ob- 
tained your copy, 2 
request on your 
business letterhead 
will bring it to you 
promptly and with- 
out cost. 
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MAZING it is that any hotel 
A ean reach new heights in 
this city of superlatives. The 
tallest this... the finest that... 
and here stands The New Yorker 
Hotel to shatter all precedents. 

For it reaches new heights not 
only in the number of its stories 
but in the scope of its service. 

Has it a splendid restaurant? 
No, it has four. Has each room 
a bath? Yes, and it has a shower 
and a radio too. Is it modern? 
Yes, it’s modern in equipment 
and decoration but it’s com- 
pletely old-fashioned in the 
graciouswarmth ofits hospitality. 

Rates? Well, $3.50 a day for a 
room and bath that look like no 
other $3.50 suite you’ve ever 
seen. Beds that lure you to sleep, 
chairs that beg you to relax ... 
all the comforts of home. 

Servidor, circulating ice-water 
--.- tunnel to Pennsylvania 
Station, B & O Motor Coach con- 
nection ... in the heart of the 
midtown business district. 


NEW YORKER 
BONBONETTES 


NEW ... delicious candy. Made 
from unique French recipes. 
Send $2 for asouvenir pound box 
--.add 15c. per Ib. for postage 
and packing. 


BERNIE CUMMINS 
himself leads The New Yorker 
Orchestra (Exclusive Victor 
Record Artists) . . . nightly- at 
dinner and supper in the lovely 
Terrace Restaurant. 


THE 


NEW VWepEKER 


Ratpx Hitz, Managing Director Hae TEE, 
34th St. at Sth Ave.. New York City 
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Harmonious Developer 


Not many people in the U. S. have ever 
heard of Georges Gurdjieff. Not many 
who have heard of him could repeat more 
than garbled rumors. Not many of those 
who know him know what to make of him. 
He is the strange head of a strange practi- 
cal religion. Until two years ago his Insti- 
tute for the Harmonious Development of 
Man was established in Fontainebleau, 
France. Then, an atrocious automobilist, 
he had an accident, closed the Institute. 
His subsequent movements have been ob- 
scure; always he has shunned publicity. 
Last week the few Manhattanites who 
knew he was in town gathered in Author 
Muriel Draper’s studio to get another 
look at him. 

An Armenian Greek in his 60’s, he has 
a domed, shaven head, piercing dark eyes 
in an oval face, a walrus mustache, bull 
neck, a paunch, huge muscles. He is un- 
accountable, unpredictable. A clever man, 
he acts sometimes like a lunatic, sometimes 
like a genius, sometimes like a child. He 
loves to laugh, apparently enjoys being 
angry. 

Once he fought a strange duel: he and 
his opponent hid themselves behind targets 
on an artillery range, lay there all day 
under the gunfire. At dusk Gurdjieff, un- 
harmed, rescued his antagonist who was 
wounded, unconscious. He spent his youth 
wandering in the East, trying everything 
once. Say his followers. in the Tibetan 
mountains he found traces of a forgotten 
way of life, as old as Pythagoras (532 
B. C.); he returned to Europe to teach it 
to a few. He bought the medieval 
prieuré at Fontainebleau, turned it into 
his Institute. Institutees lived simply, 
worked hard, learned complicated Eastern 
dances to Gurdjieff’s music (he has written 
more than 5,000 pieces). 

The main activity of the Institute was 
under the surface. Every Institutee, all 
the time, was supposed to practice The 
Method; to be aware of all bodily move- 
ments as though someone else were making 
them (“observation with non-identifica- 
tion”). The dances were valuable in pro- 
moting the objective study of one’s own 
movements. This regimen was part of an 
attempt to attain complete self-conscious- 
ness—chemical, physical, psychological 
awareness-of-self. Achieving this, a man 
might properly understand himself as part 
of his environment, might develop will, 
avoid being machine-like in a machine age. 

Gurdjieff defined a normal person as 
one “capable of actualizing his own poten- 
tialities.” Great example: Leonardo da 
Vinci. The normal person, he declared, 
was developed to his biological limit. He 
believes, for instance, continual self-con- 
scious attention to olfactory sensations 
would finally render a man’s nose as keen 
as a dog’s: that similar results could be 
obtained with other mental, physical, 
emotional potentialities. Most famed In- 
stitutee: the late Katherine Mansfield, 
who died of advanced consumption (1924) 
at the Institute. Other onetime Institu- 
tees: Jane Heap, Margaret Anderson 
(onetime editors of the late Little Re- 


view ). 


Gurdjieff is now writing a book, most 
of which, in various stages of revision, 
has been read to his followers. Its name: 
Tales Told by Beelzebub to his Grandson, 

In the U. S., Gurdjieffites look for lead- 
ership to Alfred Richard Orage, onetime 
editor of the London New Age. In England 
they looked to Metaphysician Peter 
Ouspensky (Tertium Organum) until he 
quarreled with Gurdjieff. Manhattan 
Gurdjieffites include: Architect Hugh Fer- 
riss, Editor Herbert Croly (New Repub- 
lic), Socialite Mrs. Meredith Hare, Critic 
Gorham B. Munson, Musician Jeffrey 
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GEORGES GURDJIEFF 
Few know what to make of him. 
Mark, Farmer Schuyler Jackson (Tre, 
Dec. 23), Authors Muriel Draper, Isa 
Glenn, Bayard Schindel, Jean Toomer. 
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Field-Major Emma 

Fifty years ago last week, seven black- 
coated women and one man landed in Man- 
hattan from a trans-Atlantic steamship, 
proceeded to Castle Garden (present site 
of New York’s aquarium), knelt in prayer. 
Rubberneckers observed that the women’s 
straw hats were circled with crimson rib- 
bons lettered in gold. Later in the week 
the troupe sang, prayed and sermonized 
between performances of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin at Harry Hill’s Gentleman’s Sport- 
ing Theatre, Billiard Parlor & Shooting 
Gallery in the Bowery. Admission price 
was 25¢. The troupers refused any share 
of the profits, saying that Harry Hill's 
money was the Devil’s. 

These eight people constituted the Sal- 
vation Army’s first invasion of the U. S. 
Only one was alive for last week’s golden 
anniversary: Field-Major Emma West- 
brook, 86, onetime corps officer at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Last week she went 
down to the Battery to help the Army. 
She still actively bangs her tambourine in 
the corps of Yonkers, N. Y. To news- 
gatherers she related how her first U. S. 
convert was an unfortunate who, ejected 
from a saloon, had landed head down in 
an ash barrel. Peering over an improvised 
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Six Million People 


GENERAL MOTORS is owned by 
more than 225,000 stockholders. They live in 
every state, in many provinces of Canada and in 
many overseas countries. 

An average of 210,000 men and women are 
employed in the manufacture of General Motors 
products. 

Through 20,000 General Motors dealers 





service. 

Another 500,000 are directly employed by 
suppliers in the manufacture of materials for 
General Motors. 

Add the families represented by these people 
and by the stockholders, and the total is more 


than six million men, women and children who 
black- 
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derive income directly or indirectly from General 


Motors. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“4 CAR FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


CHEVROLET . PONTIAC . OLDSMOBILE . MARQUETTE . OAKLAND 
VIKING . BUICK . LaSALLE . CADILLAC . ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Generat Motors Trucks - Yetrow Coacnes aNpD YELLow Cags + FriGIDAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


e Sal- Detco-Licut ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANTS AND WATER SYSTEMS 
U. S. 
rolden 
West- 
New- 
went 
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news- 


Generac Motors Rapio . GMAC PLAN OF CREDIT PURCHASE 


GENER/ 
MOTORS. 
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Mysterious Island 


Do you buy business letterheads? If so, 
you should know the story of Caslon Bond. It’s a 
narrative of romance in business, that smacks of 
the tales of old, of clipper ships and secluded 
islands lapped by the waters of strange seas. 


Indeed, many a business man choosing letter- 
head paper has felt the group of inexpensive bond 
papers to be like a mysterious island, without a 
trail to point the way to sure value. Caslon Bond 
has blazed such a trail, and marked it plainly by 
its watermark on every sheet of paper. 


How it was possible to do this—and how every 
month can be made hundreds of uniform tons 
of Caslon Bond —is told in a book, ‘‘Hidden Gold 
in the Bond Field,” free to paper buyers. 


A Modern Pioneer 


Caslon Bond introduced watermarked uniform 
quality at popular price. Used for letterheads and 
business forms, it is of distinguished appearance, 
takes erasures neatly, makes excellent carbon 
copies, and has sturdy strength for handling. 


Business men everywhere find Caslon Bond 
a sound value. Your printer can supply it in white 
and twelve beautiful colors. It is completely man- 
ufactured under strict laboratory supervision 
from the spruce log to the finished paper by 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


send for the free book, ‘‘Hidden 
Gold in the Bond Field,’’ on your 
letterhead, addressing Dept. 202. 


[S S l © | If you buy letterheads or forms, 


The popular-priced paper for business 
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rostrum at a great throng she cried: “We 
began here 50 years ago, and always we'll 
go on. Hallelujah!” 

From its eight founders, the Salvation 
Army of the U. S. has developed into an 
organization numbering 1,735 corps, with 
4,814 salaried officers, 24,881 unpaid local 





International 


EMMA WESTBROOK 


“Always we'll go on. Hallelujah!” 


officers, 124 industrial institutions, 35 
maternity homes and hospitals, 10 chil- 
dren’s homes, an Army well equipped to 
make good use of the $2,500,000 work 
fund for which a campaign began last 
week. 
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Woman Question 

Of 114 religious denominations in the 
U. S., 44 ordain women to the ministry. 
Perplexed Presbyterians will attempt to 
decide whether women shall be admitted 
to their pulpits at a general assembly in 
April. Typical of their baffled councils 
thus far was one held last week by the 
New York Presbytery. The dialog: 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, President of 
Union Theological Seminary: “I go about 
in the colleges now and I have to report 
to young women. If the Church is not 
going to keep pace with modern society 
and give women the right of becoming 
pastors, we are going to lose their sup- 
port. They feel that a stigma is placed 


| on them... .” 





Pastor Henry Burnham Kirkland of 
Manhattan’s North Church: “Our Lord 
included no women when He selected H’s 
twelve Apostles. ... To accept them 
would place a stigma much greater on our 
dear Lord. I am convinced that 90% of 
the women don’t want it, and that the 
other 10% are the agitators. Most of the 
cults have been started by women. Who 
started Christian Science, Unity, and 
Theosophy? A woman!” 

Dr. Arthur Judson Brown, Secretary 
Emeritus of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions: “Who started Mormonism—a 
man.” 

Pastor Albert Dale Gantz of Williams- 
bridge Church: “That was a matter of 
too many women.” 
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TIME 


TRAVELS TO THE PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 


daily battle against 33 


ME—>— 


INETY lives lost at sea... A cham- 
N pion retains his title . . . Clubman’s 
wife serves notice she is through . . . this, 
the day’s news. It has been gathered, 
edited, set in type, put on the presses... 
and the ‘‘zero hour” has arrived. For the 
moment, competition between news- 
papers has shifted from the street to the 
pressrooms ... from gathering news to 
printing it on time for a waiting public 
i+. an impatient public which buys the 
paper containing the latest news. 
This is the crisis! Should the web of 





The Final Result 
of This Pioneering 


Cutler- Hammer standard- 
ized Motor Control has fea- 
tures which only pioneer 
engineering could produce 
—features which only ex- 
perience covering all prob- 
lems of electric motor appli- 
cation could perfect. Thus 
Cutler- Hammer “ ready- 
to-use”’ equipment meets 
every common requirement 
with reserve to spare—pro- 
vides for all usual motor 
applications the same supe- 
riorperformance, safetyand 
economy for which Cutler- 
Hammer specially engi- 
neered Motor Control has 
been outstanding through- 
out three decades of Indus- 
try’s electrification, 


paper tear as the ponderous press acceler- 
ates, it must be rethreaded. And nervous 
fingers under the tension of fleeting 
minutes work slowly. 

Cutler-Hammer Motor Control has 
solved this problem. It does its work so 
well that the old-time “zero-hour tension” 
does not exist in the modern newspaper 
plant. A button is touched ...a gong 
rings, warning every pressman to get in 
the clear ...a small motor eases the press 
into motion. When a certain speed is 
reached, a large motor automatically 
takes the load. Smoothly, through gradual 
steps the press attains dazzling speed. 
Papers are on the street on time... and 
men, motors and presses work in safety. 

In most industries Cutler-Hammer En- 
gineers have been leaders for over thirty 
years. They have had first call when in- 
genuity was required. And the skill they 
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have developed...the tremendous fund 
of knowledge they have acquired while 
solving the special problems of Motor 
Control have borne fruit in the design of 
Cutler-Hammer standardized Motor Con- 
trol for the simpler uses of electric motors. 
Hence, the Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol supplied you as standard equipment 
on production machines ... offered you 
by progressive electrical wholesalers ... 
ond coanaunandad to you by motor build- 
ers... is not the result of knowledge of 
one field .. . of one size motor .. . of one 
class of problems ... but of the knowl- 
edge gained by solving practically every 
problem of Motor Control to be met in 
Industry. Only with that knowledge can 
standardized Motor Control be produced 
which will protect a motor under all 
conditions . . . utilize all the power a 
motor can safely produce .. . save all the 
steps and time you expect from modern 
Motor Control. The name Cutler-Hammer 
identifies such—and is your protection. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Avenue MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 
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“Do you mean I'll 





SAVE 


money by putting in 


brass pipe?” 


ERTAINLY you'll save... just as you 
C save by putting in copper leaders and 
gutters, and bronze screens. Those things 
are exposed to the weather. You know it’s 
real economy in the long run to have 
them made from rust-proof metal. 

You practice the same wise spending 
when you put in Chase A/pha Brass Pipe. 
Pipe has water running through it all the 
time. And water means rust sooner or 
later—unless the pipe is rust-proof. 

Chase Alpha Brass Pipe cannot rust... 
will mever rust as long as your house 
stands. It SAVES its cost many times over 
in actual cash by preventing the repair 
bills that rustable pipe is bound to pro- 
duce sooner or later. 

Then there’s the SAVING on damaged 
laundry... hard to estimate in dollars and 
cents —but fine linen and lingerie are ex- 
pensive. And how quickly rusty 
water ruins them! 

And that tremendous SAVING 
of personal discomfort! Do you 
like to wait twenty minutes for 
a bath to run? Or see the flow 
drop down to a thin trickle 


This mark is stamped on all 
Chase plumbing products 


when a faucet’s opened downstairs? Or 
wash in “brown” water? Chase Alpha 
Brass Pipe makes these annoyances im- 
possible. 

Does Chase Alpha Brass Pipe cost more 
than ordinary rustable pipe? Not so much 
as you might imagine...only about 4 
of a cent on every building dollar more 
than rustable pipe. For example: approxi- 
mately $75.00 more for a $10,000 
home. 

Ask your plumbing contractor about 
Chase Alpha Brass Pipe. He’s probably 
used lots of it, for it’s made from a special 
Chase brass that plumbers like to work 
with. They will tell you that it cuts clean, 
sharp threads that make leak-proof joints. 

Chase Alpha Brass Pipe 
is available everywhere — 
through your own plumber. 
Be sure it’s specified for your 
new home. You can’t mistake 
it, for the name and Chase- 
mark are stamped every twelve 
inches on every length. 






FOR REPLACING rusted 


Cc HA fog E pipe in your present home, 


Chase Copper Water Tubing 
and Chase Copper Water 
Tube Fittings. 


CHASE C/a BRASS PIPE 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.— Incorporated —Waterbury, Conn. 


Chase Leaders and Gutters— Chase Bronze Screen Cloth —Chase Plumbing Supplies 
Chase Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use 
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AERONAUTICS 


“Caterpillars” 

“If you need one and haven’t got one, 
you'll never need one again.”—Air Corps 
Proverb. 

The chronicle of the Caterpillar Club 
appears this week in a new book Jump! 
by Don Glassman,* graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, journalist. A “Cater- 
pillar” is a flyer who has dropped over the 
side of a disabled or lost plane—like a 
butterfly wriggling out of its cocoon—and 
swung down through space to safety with 
parachute mushrooming over his head. 

A parachute is a hollow hemisphere of 
strong, light silk or cotton, diameter vary- 
ing from 22 ft. to 28 ft., with shroud lines 
running from the rim of the fabric to a 
harness worn around the body of the 
jumper. The parachute idea is credited to 
Leonardo da Vinci, mathematician and 
scientist as well as painter and sculptor, 
in 1495 (in his tome Codex Atlanticus). 

Not until after the War, in January 
1919, when Major E. L. Hoffman assumed 
charge of parachute research at McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, did the modern de- 
velopment of the chute really begin. With- 
in a few months he produced the first suc- 
cessful “free-type” chute, to be worn on 
the back and opened by the wearer as he 
falls clear of his machine. It was followed 
by the seat-type, now in general use, first 
tested by Leslie Irvin, who jumped merely 
to prove that man does not lose control of 
his faculties in falling unhindered through 
space. 

When a man goes over the side of his 
disabled airplane, from deep in his con- 
sciousness comes the reflex which makes 
him pull the rip cord, located over his 
heart, and open up his life saver. Psycho- 
logically it is almost impossible to forget 
to pull. Three hundred feet of altitude is 
the safe minimum in which the chute can 
be used, although jumps of less height are 
on record. The highest jump on record is 
one of better than 24,000 ft. At that 
height, the jumper had to have oxygen for 
breathing. The longest delayed jump was 
from a height of 11,000 ft. The experi- 
menter pulled his rip cord at 2,000 ft. 
The cloth chute opened with a report that 
was heard for miles around. His body had 
been falling at 20 m. p. h., the maximum 
speed that a man’s body attains in a free 
fall. 

When a parachute opens, the hemisphere 
offers such air resistance to gravity that 
descent is checked to about 16 ft. per 
second. This amounts to a force equal to 
that of jumping from a ten-foot fence, 
often sufficient to sprain an ankle. Chutes 
can be partially guided when the jumper 
wishes to avoid landing in a clump of 
trees or a pond, by pulling the shroud lines 
on the side toward which he wants to go. 
In a high wind, if the jumper does not un- 
harness himself before he lands, as he 
must do when landing on water, he will 
be dragged over the ground, bashed and 
banged. 

Many and potent are the stories of the 
“Caterpillars.” In 1919, the blimp Wing- 
foot Express flew over Chicago on a good- 
will tour of inspection. Directly over the 








*Published by Simon & Schuster ($3). 
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business section, one of her motors back- 
fired, flames licked open the hydrogen- 
filled bag. In an instant, the peaceful scene 
changed to a holocaust. Four of the five 
passengers jumped with parachutes. The 
fifth, his harness tangled, fumbled and 
fumbled with it as the white-hot wreckage 
carried him to death. The flames ignited 
the parachute of one of the jumpers. He 
dropped straight to destruction. The other 
three landed. One died later of his in- 
juries. Thus did the two survivors, Henry 
Wacker and John Boettner, take places 
one and two in the fiery inauguration of the 
Caterpillar Club. 


Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh has 


the greatest number of forced jumps to his 


credit—four. Before his initiation into the | 
Caterpillars, he had made eleven exhibition | 
jumps. In 1925, during his Army Air | 


Corps training, he collided in midair with 
a classmate’s ship. His second forced jump 
came the same year, test-flying a new ship 


at St. Louis: He jumped at 300 ft. alti- | : 


tude, landed too fast, dislocated his shoul- 
der. In 1926, pushing blindly through fogs 
with airmail, looking for a rift to get down 
to land, he made his third and fourth 
jumps, the last from an altitude of 13,000 
ft. a night jumping record. 


* 








Flights & Flyers 


Taft Beacon. In memory of William 
Howard Taft, though he never flew, Cin- 
cinnatians last week resolved to raise 
$20,000 by popular subscription and erect 
a beacon to guide airmen into Lunken 
Airport. 





; 





Last Loop. “He ascended on Oct. 27 
1918, only two weeks before the end of 
the War. He attacked and crashed one 
enemy plane. Another attacked him. He 
was wounded in the right thigh, but sent 
the enemy down in flames. An entire 


formation of German Fokkers attacked | 


him from all sides. Shot this time in the 


left thigh, he sent down two more planes. | 


He lost consciousness for a few minutes, 
but recovered from his dive and singled 
out one of the following enemy planes. 
He sent it, also, to earth in flames. His 


left elbow was shattered now, and he | 


fainted again. He regained consciousness, 
still in the air, and still under fire from 
attacking planes. Another enemy plane 
went down. Exhausted, bleeding, dazed 
with pain and fatigue, he dived to escape 
but was met by another enemy formation. 


Another fight followed. He gave shot for | 


shot, forced the formation to break up, 
and crashed—safely,” 


Last week the flyer thus described in 
his official citation for the Victoric Cross— 


Lieut.-Col. William George Barker, sec- | 
ond-ranking Canadian Air Force ace—as- | 


cended again, at Rockcliffe Airdrome, 
Ottawa. Instead of enemies aloft he had 
an empty sky. Below were Government 
officials come to watch him put a new Fair- 
child biplane (he was Fairchild’s Canadian 
chief) through test antics. Flying fast 
but low, he put his ship into a loop, over- 
taxed its ability at the top, could not get 
out of the spin that followed. So ended 
Col. William G. Barker, V. C., after hav- 
ing shot down 68 enemy planes before 
they got him. 


Uniform TIME 


| ts essential to 


Uniform OPERATION 











The Internationa! SELF REGULATING 
Hlectric Time System 


assures ONE time 
throughout a business 


The clock in the chief executive’s office says 
“ten-fifteen” and it is exactly “ten-fifteen” in 
every other office and department throughout 
the organization. Such synchronism of time 
is assured when the responsibility for time 
control is definitely assigned to an International 
Self-Regulating Electric Time System. 

One accurate, uniform time down through 
all departments of the business insures a close- 
knit, smoothly running, efficient organization 
and results in increased capacity for production. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 
A booklet every business executive 
should have—"‘One Time Throughout 


the Business”. Send for your copy today. 


(ae ————— 
i UNIT Pitey} 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 
DIVISION OF 


International Business Machines Corporation 


Other Divisions: 











THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DAYTON SCALE COMPANY 

GENERAL OFFICES Branch Offices and 
50 BROAD STREET NESs Service Stations in 
| NEW YORK, N. Y. ‘CHW All Principal Cities 
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Byron Weston, a Massachusetts leader of men in 
both military and civic affairs, laid the foun- 
dation of the company bearing his name on the 
base-rock fact that a product should be the best 
possible to .nake and then bear his mark to prove 
his faith in it. 


And a Word of Appreciation 
to the Executive of Today 


tym after three-quarters of a 
century of constant perform- 
ance on this sound basis, Weston’s 
papers are the nation-wide choice 


of county recorders, state and 
government officials and leading 


executives of the nation. 

Each Weston paper bearsa_ | 
watermark — each has a definite | 
purpose to perform: | 
BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 

is used where ONLY THE BEST will serve 


Records DeedsandWills Policies Stationery 
Minute Books Ledgers Maps | 


WAVERLY LEDGER is used where 
QUALITY AND COST ARE FACTORS 
Biank Books RuledForms Pass Books Drafts 
Stationery LegalBlanks Diplomas 


CENTENNIAL LEDGER is used | 
where a GENERAL UTILITY PAPER is required | 
Ruled Forms Broadsides Accounting Forms 
Stationery Pass Books Legal Blanks 


FLEXO LEDGER is used where a | 
FLAT LYING LOOSE LEAF sheet is desired 
For High Grade Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and 
Special Ruled Forms 
TYPACOUNT LEDGER is used in quality 
forms for MACHINE POSTING purposes 
Made to Meet the Most Exacting Requirements 


for Machine Bookkeeping, Ledger and 
Statement Forms 


WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER 


@ grade below Typacount— But Made to the 
Same Exacting WESTON Standard 


DEFIANCE BOND Is used where a 
quality bond OF HIGHEST CHARACTER counts 


Stationery Policies Contracts Trust Deeds 
Stock and Bond Certificates Ring Book Sheets 


If you are not familiar with the complete Weston line, 
please send for samples. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


A family of paper makers for nearly | 
three-quarters of a century | 
| 


Leaders in Ledger Papers 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

This Man’s Town depicts an unhappy 
New Year’s eve as manifested near a lunch 
wagon in a red-light district. The author, 
Willard Robertson, appears as a good- 
natured, dirty-aproned counterman who 
shoves the mustard pot with unerring 
accuracy and can neyer remember in what 
town the significant episodes of his 
life occurred. Troubled by rumors that 
his girl is living loosely, he remarks: “I 
been layin’ awake for weeks hopin’ she’d 
say something in her sleep.” During the 
evening a policeman is riddled with a 
machine gun at the wagon’s door, a pick- 
pocket is apprehended and has his wrist 
deliberately broken by his captors, and the 
dope-peddling Italian proprietor of the 
wagon is shot down by the wife of an 
associate whose life he had threatened. 

Playwright Robertson’s melodrama fol- 
lows the prevailing modes of theatrical 
violence; at times the stench of the under- 
world pervades his scenes, although he 
achieves not quite such horrid insinuations 
as those conveyed by the derbied, white- 
faced gunmen in Ernest Hemingway’s 
short story classic of lunch-counters and 
racketeering, “The Killers.” But Robert- 
son’s comedy is far above par; in his own 
chatter and the comments of a crowd ot 
rubberneckers gathered about the mur- 
dered detective, his idiom bears com- 
parison with that of the great Ring W 
Lardner. When the play is not vicious, 
it is continuously funny 


° 


Penny Arcade. The average theatre 
audience applauds a scenic novelty no 
matter how realistic and unimaginative it 
may be. This was twice demonstrated 
last week; once at This Man’s Town (see 
above), again at Penny Arcade. The set- 
ting of the latter is indicated by its tithe— 
a gaudy pavilion with a waxen Hindu 
dummy in a glass case dispensing prophe- 
cies on pasteboard, and a lot of cumber- 
some crank machines showing moving pic- 
tures of stout ladies in their lingerie. On 


one side are hot dog and penny-pitch 
booths, on the other is a cheap photog- 
rapher’s studio. High above loom the 


mazy timbers of a scenic railway. 

This is the background of a very or- 
dinary melodrama in which one racketeer 
shoots another and the blame is almost 
fixed on a thug who wants to get married 
and reform. There is a conventionally 
kind-hearted police officer; a mother (the 
arcade proprietress) who will do anything 
to save her wayward son; and a harsh, 
wisecracking ingénue of the half-world. 
Deprived of Cleon Throckmorton’s literal 
setting (arcade equipment supplied by B. 
Madorsky of Brooklyn), the play would 
provide nothing of unusual interest. 


7 


Love, Honor and Betray. The im- 
ported trappings of this offering, adapted 
by Frederic & Fanny Hatton from the 
French of André-Paul Antoine, hang upon 
it like a pall. Despite the seasoned serv- 
ices of Actress Alice Brady, it becomes ap- 
parent that a French hack can be as stupid 
about sex as a Broadway hack. In a grave- 


yard, the ghost of a young man arises at 
sundown; his history is then exposed—he 
shot himself when the girl he wanted to 
marry demonstrated her love for his 
money. The next ghost-story is that of a 
portly millionaire who did marry the girl, 
was repeatedly cuckolded, and died of 
panic when it seemed that she would not 
relieve him by going away with lover No. 
13. Third ghost-story is that of No. 13 
himself—a handsome fellow who began to 
have tickling sensations on the soles of his 
feet after he had loved the woman long 
and ardently, who died of exhaustion after 
being dissuaded by her from taking a rest 
cure. Finally, on All Soul’s Day, the 
woman herself arrives at the cemetery to 
place flowers on her husband’s grave. She 














ALICE BRADY 


. . . produces tickling sensations. 


now covets her chauffeur, but age tells and 
he is captured by her daughter who, un- 
like her mother, is willing to marry a 
pauper. At this point a great deal of 
hollow laughter emerges from the three 
tombs and the fantasy is completed. 
Neither penetrating nor amusing, its chief 
contribution is physiological. 


The Blue Ghost. Contrary to the ex- 
pectations of numerous dramatic idealists, 
there will probably be several plays next 
season in which a Negro menial gibbers 
and quakes while a crew of off-stage 
technicians produces a lot of phosphor- 
escent effects in a set representing a lonely 
mansion by the sea. But The Blue Ghost 
is the only play of this genre now to be 
found on Broadway and dramatic ideal- 
. “ . . 
ists confidently expect that there will 
shortly be none at all. 





Revivals 

The Rivals. Playwright Richard Brins- 
ley Butler Sheridan (1751-1816) fought 
two duels for the privilege of marrying 4 
girl who had been painted by Gains- 
bonough. Also, he wrote at least two dra- 
matic classics (The Rivals, Tire School for 
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Scandal), made five-hour speeches in 
Parliament, bet foolishly on innumerable 
horses, was buried with high ritual in 
Westminster Abbey. He was a breath- 
taking swell; far sweller than the lacy- 
sleeved heroes of his dramas. Even Cap- 
tain Jack Absolute of The Rivals pales by 
comparison with his dashing creator. Cap- 
tain Jack, as everyone well-versed in Eng- 
lish drama knows, conducts his courtship 
of Miss Lydia Languish under an assumed 
name, because she is so rich herself that 
she fancies a penurious lover. Lydia is in 
care of the imposing, loquacious Mrs. 
Malaprop, who moves with the majesty of 
a beribboned frigate and boggles the Eng- 
lish tongue in a way which has become 
literary legend. Transfixed with astonish- 
ment, she cries: “I am putrified!” Then 
there is Bob Acres, a rustic rival for 
Lydia’s hand whose gentlemanly preten- 
sions nearly involve him in a duel with 





GEORGETTE COHAN 


. assists at mannerly gaiety. 


Captain Jack; and the impeccable Faulk- 
land whose troubled wooing of Julia Mel- 
ville reaches the happiest matrimonial 
culminations. 

These historic characters are now im- 
personated by a notable cast. As Mrs. 
Malaprop, Mrs. Fiske has a réle worthy 
of her farcial talents, and James T. Powers 
can exercise all his vocal tricks in the 
delineation of comical Bob Acres. Among 
the others: Rollo Peters; Pedro de Cor- 
doba; Margery, daughter of Cyril Maude; 
Georgette, daughter of George M. Cohan. 
It is a pleasant diversion, recalling a time 
when the stage was consecrated to man- 
nerly gaiety, ending in a few blithe mea- 
sures neatly danced by the entire cast be- 
neath the arching trees of King’s Mead 
Fields, 


=(@)aaneem 


Volpone. Ben Jonson’s acrid comedy 
of the Levantine who pretended illness 
in order to extract gifts from those who 
wished to be remembered in his will, has 
been a staple of the Theatre Guild both 
in Manhattan and on the road. The Guild 
how brings it back to Manhattan, excel- 
lently played by a cast including Earle 
Larimore as the servant Mosca who out- 
foxed his bedridden master. 














‘Your customer 


talks over the fence to us 
OMEWHERE in New York State there’s a 


chap whom you'd give a lot to meet. He may 
be a prospect. Whoever he is, wherever he is, you 
are fairly safe in assuming that he is personally ac- 
quainted with one of the Marine Midland’s two 
hundred executives. And through these banks you 
can meet him on a friendly, personal basis. 


When you deposit a part of your company’s 
funds in a Marine Midland bank you pave the way 


for a personal acquaintanceship with the men-that- 
count through ninety per cent of New York State’s 


leading trading area. Our officers can, if you choose, 
help tremendously in making the New York State 
market a most profitable one this year and next year. 
A meeting of your executives and ours might de- 


velop some interesting possibilities for co-operation. 


What the Marine Midland Group is 


The Marine Midland comprises a group of 17 banks which have joined 
together for greater strength and for greater service to their 350,000 cus- 
tomers. The ownership of each of these 17 banks is controlled by Marine 
Midland Corporation which is a holding company, not an investment trust. 


Association with these banks enables each bank to draw upon the experi- 
ence and resources of one of the strongest financial groups in America. 


BANKS OF THE 
MARINE MIDLAND GROUP 


Combined Resources over $500,000,000 





These New York State Banks now 
offer advantages of Marine 
Midland Membership: 


rr ee Marine Trust Company 
ROCHESTER, ., . Union Trust Company of Rochester 
TROY.......,. Manufacturers National Bank of Troy 
NIAGARA. PALUB; 6. 06.0 dos cecs Power City Bank 
NIAGARA FALLS,,,.. Niagara Falls Trust Company 
ee eee Bank of La Salle 


BINGHAMTON........... Peoples Trust Company 
ei ee ee First Trust Company 
LOCKPORT. Niagara County National Bank « Trust Co. 
NORTH TONAWANDA...... State Trust Company 
FORMSOCN CITT... 2. i cses Workers Trust Company 
LACKAWANNA........ Lackawanna National Bank 
NN Ns vn nc a cvcesant Union Trust Company 
BAST AURORA... .icccécvewece Bank of East Aurora 
So | Sore Cortland Trust Company 
ee Orleans County Trust Company 
UNOS 54:60 6-0 vce chav gviee Weber's Bank of Snyder 
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Send for this 
valuable book 





“Office Planning Studies” 
will help you arrange 
efficient layouts. Send for 
it today. Use coupon below 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me booklet “Office 


Planning Studies” 
Name 
Firm 


Address 


(Key 6829) 


WO bot ET 


_.. Hf you 


turned 


the Building 


ynstde ous 


OU can never tell from outside walls 

what conditions they conceal. For many 
an apparently healthy building or industrial 
plant is suffering internal disorders... 
because solid, immovable walls resist all 
attempts at progress. 


But look inside! Those buildings equipped 
with Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions 
are unaffected by growth... are not 
defaced by remodeling. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions for 
executive offices, general offices, and 
industrial plants provide utmost flexibility 
and permanence. Move them as often as 
you like . . . the business setting they 
provide will always be as new... as prac- 
tical . . . as attractive as next year’s car. 
Hauserman Partitions are permanent assets. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
A nation-wide organization of 
Partition Specialists 
6829 GRANT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service 
from these 13 Factory Branches: 

Newark Philadelphia Buffalo Boston Hartford 
Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit Cincinnati St. Louis 
Washington, D. C. New York Cleveland 


Over a mile and a half of these steel and glass partitions and steet 
panelling was installed in the General Motors Building, Detroit 


HAUSERMAN 


MOVABLE STEEL 


PARTITIONS 





| 
| 








PEOPLE 





” 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Queen Mary of England visited ‘The 
Anchor,” London model saloon operated 
by Rev. Basil Jellicoe (Time, Oct. 28), 
cousin of Admiral Sir John Rushworth 
Jellicoe (Battle of Jutland hero). The 
barman showed her how to draw a clear 
brew, demonstrated the beer pump. 
Emerging, said she: “I think it is a splen- 
did place. It is so cozy and homely, I 
enjoyed myself tremendously.” 

Primo Carnera, whopping big Italian 
fisticuffer, denied that he would marry a 
Miss Emelia Tersini of London. His man- 
ager characterized the affair as “merely a 
flirtation.” He is 6 ft. 7 in. tall, weighs 
275 lbs. She is 5 ft. 7, brunette, comely. 

Sidney Franklin (real name: Frun- 
kin), Brooklyn matador, was tossed high, 
gored badly in the groin by a big, black, 
sharp-horned bull, in his second appear- 
ance this season at Madrid. Week before 
last he killed four animals in one after- 
noon. 





———— 





New Zealand journalists foregathered at 
Dunedin to honor Russell Owen, re- 
turning Byrd expedition newspaperman. 
They gave him a paperweight made of 
New Zealand greenstone, surmounted by 
a silver model of the Kiwi (New Zealand 
bird with rudimentary wings useless for 
flying), toasted him “the only newspaper- 
man in the world who has covered assign- 
ments in both Polar regions.” 





Prince Carol, abdicated heir to the 
Rumanian throne, asked his onetime wife, 
Princess Helen, how she would feel if he 
returned home. Said she: “I have no 
objection.” 

— 

Cinema Director King Vidor (The 
Big Parade, Hallelujah) pleaded guilty in 
Los Angeles to having filed an incorrect 
income tax report, paid $10,376 in fines 
and back taxes. His wife, Cinemactress 
Eleanor Boardman, lately paid a $2,000 
fine on a similar charge. 

Mrs. Ella Blake watched Manhattan 
crowds going to see The Last Mile, smash 
hit play based on a document written by 
her son Robert the week before he was 
electrocuted in a Texas prison for murder 
last year. She did not enter the theatre. 
Editor Gene Howe of the Amarillo News- 
Globe (Time, March 17) had sent her to 
Manhattan to claim royalties on the play. 











Sir Henry O’Neal Dehane Segrave, 
holder of the World’s Automobile Speed 
Record (231.36 m. p. h.) was fined £5 
($25) in London for driving 45 m. p. hb. 
At the hearing, a police inspector com- 
plained that Sir Henry had “nine previous 
convictions over a period of years.” 

Kaye Don, British speedster who will 
try to break Segrave’s world record, drove 
his 4,000 h, p. Sunbeam-Coatelen motored 
Silver Bullet 200 m. p. h. in a practice run 
at Daytona Beach. 
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Samuel Edward Sheppard, 47, As- 
sistant Director of the Eastman Kodak 
Research Laboratories, a scientist so pre- 
cise that he frequently lies prone to sight 
for his golf putts, last week received in 
Manhattan the gold medal which the late 
Chairman William Henry Nichols of Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp. created. In 
accepting, Dr. Sheppard, who often utters 


startling truths, declared that in many | 


fields pure science has become stagnant, 
will ultimately become extinct unless 
lively technology goes to its aid. 

Robert Tyre (“Bobby”) Jones pre- 
paring to take the U. S. golf team to the 
English Walker Cup matches in May, 











GOLFER JONES 
He looked to his 


Crackers. 


found time to inspect the Atlanta South- 
ern Association baseball team (“Crack- 
ers”) practicing at Douglas, Ga. He is 
vice president of the club. 


° 








Mrs. Hallie Davis Elkins, relict of 
the late Senator Stephen Benton Elkins 
of West Virginia, moved to break the will 
of her late son, Stephen Jr., in Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Elkins claimed that the de- 
ceased was under the influence of a Mrs. 
Evelyn I. Martin, to whom he left the 
contents of his Manhattan apartment and 
a Virginia fishing camp. Last month Mrs. 
Martin sought to restrain Mr. Elkins’ 
brother from removing liquor from the 
apartment. 

The manager of Edward of Wales’s 
ranch in Alberta went to London to buy 
livestock. When his employer returns 
trom hunting in Africa they will discuss 
a recent discovery of oil near the ranch. 











° 


Robert H. Lucas, U. S. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, telegraphed “Amos 
n’ Andy” (real names: Freeman F. Gos- 
den and Charles J. Correll), famed radio 
blackface comedy team (Time, March 3), 
In response to their petition that he extend 
time for filing the tax return of their busi- 
hess enterprise—Fresh-Air Taxi Co. of 
America, Incorpulated: “This propolition 
has been most doubtful, but restention will 
be granted.” 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT=“Neo. 13 


BB. te: 





Actual 


hotograph of Boston fire, floodlighted by Kohler Electric Plant 


LOOK OUT— 
THAT WALL IS CRACKING— 


LOOK OUT‘? 


Watcu those stairs... keep away from that hydrogen tank . . . turn 
some water on those cans. ...When the flames crackle and roar through 
a doomed building, and smoke rolls up into the night, Boston’s fire 
fighters swing into action with light as well as water. 

A recent three-alarm fire in the leather district defied all efforts 
until Lighting Plant Unit No. 1 clanged up and turned darkness into 
day with its powerful floodlights. Many cities now use the same vital 
equipment for fighting fires—portable lights operated by Kohler 
Electric Plants. In other difficult assignments in all parts of the world, 
those compact and rugged units are on duty day and night. 

Kohler Electric Plants offer the safety and service of steady electric 
current ... wherever public power is not available ... wherever extra 
current is sometimes essential. To light hospitals, theaters and stores 
when city service fails. In lumber camps, sanitariums, resorts . . . to 
floodlight construction work, run pumps, operate radios aboard ships, 
light air-mail beacons . .. in private and industrial service. There 
are various types and sizes from 800 watts to 10 K. W. capacity. 

Investigate Kohler Electric Plants. Their operation is efficient, flex- 
ible, automatic, absolutely reliable. The coupon below will bring inter- 
esting information—without obligation to you. . . . Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches in 


principal cities... . Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin T-3-24-30 


Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 





Name _Street 





City _State 





Use in which interested 
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S P O R _ At Grand Junction 

aa rs Al = The quail that live on the Old Hancock 

Place near Grand Junction, Tenn. were 

Who Won Palm Beach, beating in the finals Paul ‘“fixin’,” as southerners say, to pair off, 


@ Easter Hero, handsome, fast steeple- 
chaser, recent Grand National favorite, 
now suffering from a strained tendon: the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup at Cheltenham, 
England, with owner John Hay Whitney 
of Manhattan looking on. 

@ The Columbia University basketball 
team, with a Negro, George Gregory, as 
its centre and high-scorer: the eastern in- 
tercollegiate league championship. 

@ Stella Walsh, grim-faced, Slav-eyed, 
broadshouldered, thick-thewed, 18 years 
old: a 220-yd. race around two turns in 
Madison Square Garden, in 26 1/10 sec. 
(new world’s record for women, indoor and 
outdoor). 


@ Vincent Richards, onetime National 
Amateur doubles champion, fatter than he 
used to be but stronger, still reputed to be 
the best volleyer in the world: the South- 
ern Professional Tennis championship at 


Heston, private tennis instructor to Pub- 


lisher Edward Beale McLean of the 
Washington Post, 6-0, 7-5, 6-3. 
@ Mrs. Helen Stetson of Philadelphia, 


onetime national women’s golf champion: 
the annual Belleair, Fla., tournament. 

@ T. Philip Perkins, onetime (1928) 
British amateur golf champion, who lights 
one cigaret from another when playing, 
calls his caddy “laddy” and was well liked 
by his U. S. opponents in the Walker Cup 
matches of 1928 but unpopular with his 
team-mates because of his alleged conceit: 
the Bermuda amateur championship at the 
Riddell’s Bay Club. 

In St. Louis, Percy N. 
cago, four times national amateur 18.2 
balkline billiard champion, won the title 
again by trouncing Champion Ray V. Fes- 
senden of Madison, Wis., 300 to 76 in 13 
innings. 


Collins of Chi- 
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LE 


[THE 


When you fall from 


MOMENT 


DANGEROUS 


DANGEREUX 


MOMENT] 


the howdah and 


are about to feed the kitty (pronounced 


Je chat) Voila! (pronounced very well) 


yore 


eye = C5 


PRONOUNCED PERFECT BY 


- I i 





be nonchalant . . . 


HT A MURAD 


© P. Lorillard Cx 


i, ¥ ite, 


DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 





and a pair of quail is harder for a dog to 
smell than a bevy. Also, it rained hard, 
washing the game smells out of the air, 
The Setter Katie Dee ran a great three 
hours in the wet, but then the judges 
voted a postponement and the National 
Championship Bird Dog Trials were not 
finished until last week. 

Feagin’s Mohawk Pal, with two legs 
on the cup, made his run in heavy going. 
Friends of the setter in the historic Pointer 
v. Setter argument were disturbed when 
this dog and his setter brace mate were 
penalized for false finds. But everyone 
was satisfied that Mohawk Pal found 


game enough to qualify for the finals. 

A wind was coming up wher Oilman 
Walter Teagle’s defending champion, the 
Pointer Mary Blue (TIME, 


March 3) was 








FEAGIN’s MOHAWK PAL 


. gave pointers to a pointer. 


set down. She found one less bevy—six 
to seven—than her brace mate, the Setter 
Rod M’s Dan. But all could see she was 
the fresher dog at the finish. For half a 
heat in another brace the pointer bitch 
called Brighthurst Mary Proctor ran so 
brilliantly that she looked like a champion, 
but suddenly she folded up and it was 
Mary Blue against Feagin’s Mohawk Pal— 
the pointer-setter final everyone had 
wanted to see. 

They ran for an hour and a half. It 
might have been luck that Mohawk Pal 
found the birds first, or just that he was 
keener that day. But no backer of point- 
ers would make excuses for Mary Blue: 
the event was not arguable. Pal wot. with 
five finds. White, black, tan and ticked, 
stanch and stylish, fast and independent, 
he is owned by E. M. Tutwiler of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. and was handled by Forrest 
Dean of Wheeler, Ala. Besides permanent 
possession of the Merriman cup, his’ win 
brought $1,500.* 

Although it is possible for a dog-owner 
to win permanent possession of a National 
Championship cup with three different 
dogs, strangely enough such has never been 
the case. The only other three-time win- 
ners were William Ziegler Jr. of Manhat- 
tan and Louis Lee Haggin (nephew of 
Artist Ben Ali Haggin), Owner Ziegler in 
each case with Mary Montrose (1917, 
1919, 1920), Owner Haggin with Becky 
Broom Hill (1922, 1923, 1925). 


*For an account of another setter who has 


beaten Pointer Mary Blue, see p. 4. 
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THE HUDSON RIVER AT WEST POINT, from a Currier & Ives colored lithograph engraved by Bennett. Courtesy of Kennedy & Co., New York 


“MOST MAGNIFICENT” 


said the Marquis de Chastellux 


EEING THE HUDSON” has been 
for three centuries one of the 
“high spots” of world travel. Henry 
Hudson, who did it in 1609, wrote 


home that it was “ 
to see. 


a pleasant land 


discove ry up the river from ‘Ne W 
York to Albany was more hazardous 
than a trip across the Atlantic today. 


Before the day sof Robert Fulton, 
who steamed up the river in 32 hours 
and back in 30—with a night spent 

each way at Chancellor Livingston’s 


country seat on the river _the i jour- 
ney was a matter of days in a Hudson 
»” . vd . 
River sloop, struggling with the tides 
and the storms of the Highlands. 
Now thousands of travelers every 
day have the whole magnificent pan- 
orama of the river unfolded before 
them in three hours from the car win- 
dows of the New York Central trains. 
Every globe trotter who came to 


America in the 18th century or the 
early years of the 19th made his 


> His adventurous voyage of 


arrangements to see the glories of 
the Hudson. The bolder ones added 
Niagara to their itinerary— but the 
mighty cataract was many days west- 
ward through primeval country. 

The Marquis of Chastellux, fa- 
mous compatriot of LaFayette and 
Rochambeau, first saw the river on 
a visit to the Revolutionary strong- 
hold in the Highlands at : 
West Point. “The most 
magnific ent pic ture Ihave 
ever beheld,” he wrote in 
his journal, And a short 
while after, when the 
war was over, the Eng- 
lish traveler, Isaac Weld, 
wrote, “To describe all 
the grand and beautiful 
prospects along this noble 
river would be an end- 
less task.” 


Mrs. Trollope, who lampooned the 
manners of the Americans in 1832, 
confessed that it was “hardly possible 





to imagine anything more beautiful 


than the Highlands of the Hudson.” 


Washington Irving, whose 
“Sunnyside % retreat at iwi ington is 
seen from New York Central trains, 
has done more than any other 
American to picture the charm and 


mystery and romance of the valley 
of the Hudson. Rip Van Winkle and 


‘the Headless Horseman 
of Sleepy Hollow are im- 
mortal in our literature. 
“T thank God,” he said in 


his Book ofthe Hudson,” 


“that I was born on the 
banks of the Hudson 
this glorious river.” 

All New York Central 
trains to and from New 
York City follow the fa- 
mous Hudson River Val- 
ley route. The Hudson from the win- 


dows of the 20th Century Limited, is 
one ofthe travel wonders of the world. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


ONLY ROUTE BETWEEN CHICAGO AND THE EAST SAFEGUARDED BY 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN STOP 





TIME 
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given by traffic facilities, 
sea or air. 


As financial capital of Florida, focal point of 
a rich back country and ocean port for a rapidly 
growing foreign trade, Jacksonville is a logical 
site for manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer. 


Jacksonville’s average mean temperature over a 
50-year period is 69 degrees --- ideal climate for con- 
tented living, enhanced as it is by winter sports, resi- 
dential beauty and scenic environment. 
needs Florida sunshine --- and the healthful vigor of this 


growing commercial empire. 


OUR business needs the 
stimulating influence of Florida Sun- 
shine, the benefit of Jacksonville’s 
equable climate with its low living costs, 
the strategic location as distributing cen- 
ter for a vast trade area and the assistance 
whether land, 


Your business 


Believers in 


acksonville. 
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TIME TABLE 


COMING 
National A ffairs 
March 30—Celebration of Seward Day* 





| in Alaska. 


April 1o—Launching of light cruiser 
Chicago, seventh of 10,000-ton vessels con- 


| structed under 1924 Navy program; at 


Mare Island, Calif. 

April 10o—Beginning of ‘Covered 
Wagon Centennial” celebration, by proc- 
lamation of President Hoover. Occasion: 
1ooth anniversary of departure of first 
wagon train from St. Louis toward the 


| Oregon country. 


April 1o—Launching of the Corsair, new 
$2,000,000 yacht of J. Pierpont Morgan; 


| at Bath, Maine. 


April 11—Sixty-eighth birthday of Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes. 
April 13—Jefferson’s birthday. 


| Foreign News 


March 22—Emancipation Day in Porto 
Rico. 

April 3-14—Nantes Fair at Nantes, 
France. 

April 14—Presentation of the national 
budget to the British House of Commons 
by Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip 
Snowden; in London. 


Aeronautics 


March 22-290—Second annual aviation 
exposition at Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 26—April 1—Aircraft show at 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 5-13—All-American aircraft show 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce; at Detroit, Mich. 





Science 

April 5-9—liftieth anniversary celebra- 
tion of American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; at Hoboken, N. J., Washington, 
DB. ©. 

April 7-11—Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society; at Atlanta, Ga. 

April 8, 9, 10—Meeting of Society of 
Automotive Engineers; at Detroit, Mich. 


Business 

April 24, 25—Meeting of the National 
Petroleum Association; at Cleveland. 
Music 

March 21—Revival of Donizettis 
L’Elisire d’Amore ; at Manhattan’s Metro- 
politan Opera. Cast: Gigli, Fleischer, De 
Luca, Pinza, Falco. ; 

March 21-—26—National conference ol 
music supervisors; at Chicago. 

March 21-—26—Brahms Festival at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston. Conductor: Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

March 28—Concert by National High 
School Chorus; in Chicago. Members: 400 
representative U. S. high school children. 
Conductor: Dr. Hollis Dann of New York 
University. 

April 14—Joint recital by Pianist Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Violinist Mischa El- 
man; at Carnegie Hall, Manhattan. 











*Commemorating William Henry Seward, 
U. S. Statesman influential in the purchase 0! 
Alaska from Russia (1867). 
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as ELECTRICITY keeps the Tele- 


April 15—Start of major league season. 


5 * 
cock 25, 26—Miami Beach regatta; chron clock in your home or office as 
at Miami Beach, Fla. 

eg March 29-April 5—Detroit motor-boat ; 

~~ and sportsman’s show; at Detroit, Mich. accurate as the infallible Telechron 
ali April 12-—Oxford-Cambridge boat races 

rulser , cnet te Siactinhin Minted 

s con. from Putney to Mortlake, England. 


ny at April 29 Navy gm * | Master Clock in the power house 


»vered ; FENCING | 


proc- March 22—Foils: individual inter- | $ipenriy, smoothly, Telechron takes its place in the routine of your 
asion: scholastic competition; at Fencers Club, . é 


, 1930 


E 




















F first Manhattan. existence. You forget that you were ever annoyed by temperamental time- 
d the March 25—Foils: women’s national |, : Be) } 
team championship; at Fencers Club. pieces that had to be wound and oiled, and regulated. There remains only 
r, new GOLF tl ‘ ' ee ; i. 48 ah 
i the grateful consciousness that here is time to depend upon! @ The 
yrgan; March 27, 28—North & South Open; at S I I 
Pinehurst, N. C. accuracy that your Telechron delivers from an electric outlet is made 
Chief March 31—April 1—Southeastern Open; / : 
at Augusta, Ga. possible by a Telechron Master Clock which controls generator speeds in 
April 7-12—North & South Amateur; P 2 i : 5 
at Pinehurst. N. C. your local power station and insures even impulses of alternating current, 
Horses a The synchronous, self-starting Telechron motor merely translates these 
Porto March 22—Carolina Cup hunt race; at . 
F Camden, S. C. impulses into time—correct time—and you catch your train, keep your 
‘antes, | March 28—Grand National Steeple- : ; : 
chase: at Aintree, Liverpool, England. appointment or cook your steak perfectly in consequence! @ There are 
itional April s—Middleburg Hunt at Middle- - . P ; : 
oink io Va, Telechrons in rich variety—models for wall or mantel, desk or dressing- 
Philip GOING table—some with illuminated dials, even with alarms. There are Telechrons 
I : for the kitchen too, All of them are worthy of the unerring precision 
Best Plays in Manhattan 
tat 7 ivewinning | they encase. @ Two representative Telechrons are pictured on this page. 
lation =f Street SCENE—Pulitzer Prizewinning : 5 
_. —__ Miew of the proletariat. Your dealer has many more that he'll gladly display to you. Prices are 
ow at ff JourNney’s Enp—Best of the war plays. : ; ; . 
Ir’s A Wise Cuttp—Farce in a parlor. | only $9.95 to $55* ! Warren Telechron Company, Ashland, Massachusetts. 
. show Civic Repertory THEATRE—Tchekov i , J : } . = 
Com- and other worthies. (In Canada, Canadian General Electric Company, Toronto.) 
: STRICTLY DISHONORABLE — Speakeasy * The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, produces grandfather’s clocks and 
and bedroom fairy-tale. r other distinguished examples of fine cabinetwerk equipped with Telechron motors. 
Supway Express—Strange events un- Their prices range from $40 to $1200. 
lebra- derground. 
Janical June Moon—Lardner & Kaufman semi- 
ngton, musical spree. 
Tue First Mrs. Fraser—Genteel com- | 
erican edy of divorce and such. 
AT THE Bottrom— Maxim Gorki’s | 
ety ol pauper philosophers revived (The Lower 
Mich. Depths). | 


TopazE—Guffaws in the Gallic manner. 
Tue Last Mite—Horrible depiction of 


itional the death house. | 
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d. Tue Appre Cart—Bernard Shaw v. | 
Democracy. 
THE GREEN Pastures—The Bible ac- 
izetti’s cording to Sambo. 
Metro- Musical: Eart Carroti’s SKETCH 
. , ’ | 
er, De Book, Sweet ApeLine, Heaps Up!, Sons | 
0 Guns, Frety MiILtLion FRENCHMEN, 
nce of Wake Up anp Dream, SIMPLE SIMON 
(Ed Wynn). 
Sym- = 4 
: sia Best Pictures 
ANNA Cueistre—Greta Garbo _ in | 
High 5 O Neil S great Swedish water-work, | above: Vernon, for bedside or dressing-table. Ma- above: Ozford, an attractive Gothic design. Ma- 
: Ac <c operp 4 liv, AN | hogany case, Three-inch gold finish dial illumi- hogany case with Spanish high-lighted finish. Five- 
‘S: 400 \ AROSE THE Wortp W ITH Mr. AND | nated by tiny mazda lamp. Height 64%”. Price $21. inch silvered dial. Height 87/16". Price $25. 
ildren. Mrs. Martin Jounson—Cannibalia and 
» York animalia better photographed than usual ye pA francs gt merge sd 
; 4 : ” in your power house heekee 
SEVEN Days Leave—Sir James Barrie by radio with naval observatory time, 
- Ossip whimsical, but not offensive, about the | soalete an Gk dade sean aun “Gon: 
% War pulses of alternating current to 
ha E < og ae regulate the Telechron in your home. 
FRAGMENT OF AN Empire—First-rate 
Russian drama of a soul’s regeneration. 
Seward, Men Wirnour Women—Under-sea 
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a snag in your conversation... 


SNAG? 


When your wet-weather sneezes put 


| 


and you can't even enjoy a smoke | 


... consider that one great ciga- 


rette . 


old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 


$P UD ciGarETTES-20 FOR 20¢ 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SWEDI 






These European flavours are identical with those 
flavours served abroad because they are made in 
the same distilleries. Just the ingredients you need 
for smooth cocktails, punches, mixed drinks. 


HOLLOWAY’S LONDON 


DRY Especially Distilled for the Ameri- 
can Market. Direct from London. 


GRENADINE NUYENS’ 
Made in France Since 1802. A _ Delicious 
Flavouring Syrup for Manifold Uses. 


CALORIC PUNCH Bacardi 


Flavour. From Stockholm. A Luscious Flavour 
Similar to Bacardi... A Good Mixer. ..If your 
grocer cannot supply you, write us. ‘“Modern 
and Old-fashioned Cocktail Recipes,’ a 
new recipe booklet sent free on request. 


Address DepartmentT. 


B. B. DORF & COMPANY, Inc. 
350 West 31st Street, New York City 


EN | 
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At present prices investors 


in Associated Gas and Elec- 





tric Company Class A Stock 
receive a yield over 8°% in 


stock dividends 
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“Time brings all things.” 





Arkansas Man 

In Horatio, Ark., Fred Brown celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the day he 
began to live in a large oak tree belonging 
to Tom Green. 

On coming to Horatio 25 years ago, he 
secured a room at the hotel, fixed a pe- 
culiar lock on the door, said in a German 
accent, “Just call me Fred Brown.” 

On finding the landlord snooping in his 
room, Fred Brown removed his belongings, 
moved to a large tank near the railroad, 

Annoyed by curious townsfolk, Fre 
Brown had the ends of his tank sliced off 
for doors, hoisted the tank into Ton 
Green’s tree, put a strip of tin around the 
bottom of the tree so no one could climb 
up quietly. Below his tree, he put ¢ 
chicken yard; grew vegetables nearby. 

Annoyed by chicken thieves, Frec 
Brown tied a flag to the door of the hen- 
house so that it would flap when anyone 
opened the door. Annoyed by a sheriff, 
he went to court as a witness in a Case, 
cursed the judge, was taken away to jail 
for five days. 

Unwilling to converse with strangers, to 
all who asked questions he answered “My 
past is buried. Ask no questions.” 

—>——_ 





Ceremony 

In Denver, Col., Bishop Frank H. Rice 
performed a legal wedding ceremony for 
Maria Rita Salazar, 15, and Anacleto Ines, 
by pronouncing in their presence the word, 
“Married.” 


“Black Maria” 

In Manhattan, when the ‘“‘Black Maria” 
in which he was driving nine prisoners to 
jail, caught fire, Patrolman Arthur Quinn 
summoned a fire engine. When the fire 
engine arrived, ten minutes later, he al- 
lowed the prisoners scorched, screaming, 
blinded by smoke, to get out. 
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Firpo Jacko 

In Boston, Dr. Daniel Davenport was 
prevented from lecturing on Africans with 
a cinema called Jango, in which appeared 
a cannibal called Maluba, because Maluba 
informed police that his real name was 
Firpo Jacko, that he was a janitor in a 
Harlem apartment house, that Dr. Daven- 
port owed him $990 back-pay. 
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Bicycle 

In Santa Barbara, Calif., Phil Weidman, 
custodian of a new $1,500,000 court house, 
found its corridors too long, rode about the 
building on an old bicycle. 


Rhyme 

In Cincinnati, William Houston, 76, 
laborer, exhibited 6,000 pages of manv- 
script which he had just completed—a 
rhymed version of the Bible. 


© 














Explosion 

In Pottsville, Pa., John Wincavage, 
miner, was blown to pieces when the 
warmth of his body exploded a charge ol 
dynamite in his pocket. 
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Sinclairity 

Mountain Critry—Upton Sinclair—A. 
& C. Boni ($2.50). 

Socialist Upton Sinclair might be a 
better novelist if he kept anti-capitalist 
propaganda out of his books; but prob- 
ably in that case he would not write at 
all. Of all U. S. authors, Author Sinclair 
is doubtless the foremost believer in Art 
for Man’s Sake. Preacher first, novelist 
second (a bad second), he has founded 
many a tragic, many a sordid tale on fact, 
embellished it with idealistic utopian fan- 
tasy, false to human nature. Mountain 
City, latest of his many novels, is more a 
sordid than a tragic story, its propaganda 
negative, implied rather than explicit. 

Author Sinclair tells of the rise to Suc- 
cess of one Jed Rusher, a Western farmer’s 
boy who dreamed of power, worked for 
nothing else, insinuated himself into a 
rich man’s family, made $50,000,000 be- 
fore he was 30. Lulu Belle Macy, the rich 
man’s daughter, wanted to know how 
babies were made, wanted to have one 
herself to play with. Jed would not tell 
her how it was done, neither would her 
mother, so she enquired elsewhere. When 
she was pregnant Jed married her. It 
gave him the step up he needed; all went 
well. Business engrossed him, he made 
his pile; when his wife’s seducer won her 
again he let her go, contemplated a more 
businesslike partner next time. 

Author Upton Sinclair, 51, was born 
in Baltimore, educated at Manhattan’s 
College of the City of New York, Colum- 
bia University. He has been married, 
divorced, remarried; has one son. He has 
founded: the late great Helicon Home 
Colony, -Englewood, N. J. (Utopian col- 
ony); Intercollegiate Socialist Society 
(now League for Industrial Democracy) ; 
American Civil Liberties Union of Cali- 
fornia. He has been Socialist candidate: 























TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-ordertocoverregular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 














Ben Boswell recommends: 


KINDNESS IN A CorNer—T. F. Powys—Viking 
($2 50). Kindly, unworldly Parson Dottery 
brightens the corner where be is; so do all his 
shrewd, simple-minded, earthly parishioners. A 
book that should appeal to everyone but sick 
persons, young children, etc. (See Time, March 











17.) 
Kinc Haser—Alfred Neumann—Alfred 1. King 
($2.50). Three tales—one of them the original 





of thefamed cinema, Te Patriot 

ofmelodrama. (Time, March 17.) 
TREATISE ON THE Gops—H. L. Mencken 

Knopf ($3). The incomparable Mencken, in his 
first book in three years, gives a circumstantia | 
account of therise and decline (as he thinks) of 
established religion; deals many a shrewd blow 
at popular, traditional idols. (Tite, March 17.) 


Address Book Orders to 
BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 


by a master 











































What Health 


Authorities 


have learned about 





Bring sunshine benefits indoors with the Home 


ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


Model of the famous Hanovia Alpine Sun Lamp— 
endorsed by more than 163,000 health authorities. 


A vital Health Force described 


in simple, non-technical language 


OR twenty-five years, leading med- 
ical men have been perfecting the 
technique of the indoor sun bath. 

What they have learned about ultra- 
violet rays, ultra-violet lamps, has been 
translated into everyday language, and 
embodied in a free booklet. 

The booklet is written by the organ- 
ization that pioneered in the develop- 
ment of the ultra-violet light bath... 
the Hanovia Chemical and Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

The Hanovia Alpine Sun Lamp was 
the original ultra-violet lamp. Today, 
it is used and endorsed by more than 
163,000 physicians, hospitals, and sani- 
tariums throughout the world. 

The simplified Home Model Alpine 


Sun Lamp produces scientifically con- 


ceutrated tonic ultra-violet rays. Ex- 
cessive heat and light rays are entirely 
excluded. No sputtering; no fumes or 
sparks. Does not call for frequent ser- 
vicing or repairing. Sold in accordance 
with the requirements of the Council of 
Physical Therapy of the American Med- 
ical Association. 

Of course, in cases of actual illness, it 
is unwise to attempt self-diagnosis, or 
self-treatment. Consult your physician. 

For an authoritative booklet on the 
indoor sun bath, mail the coupon. 


HANOvIA CHEMICAL & Mrc. Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


New York — Chicago — San Francisco — 
Cleveland— Philadelphia — Atlanta— London 
— Paris — Hanau — Tokyo 
Johannesburg— Rio de Janeiro— Buenos Aires 


— Tientsin — 


The ALPINE SUN Lamp 


Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
Dept. E-4, Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: Send me, at once, 
your special free booklet on 


Address 


Name_____ 



















Ultra-Violet Rays. Include de- 
scription and prices of the 
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City 


Home Model Alpine Sun Lamp. 














DWIGHT 
C. ROSE 
pioneer 

an the new 
Science of ™ 
IN VESTMEN’S 
MANAGEMENT 





Successful people of 1940 
unding 
rtunes 


are 


in the stock market of 1930 


by following the proven methods 
set forth so clearly and interestingly 
by Dwight C. Rose in his extraordinarily 
revealing book... a stimulating and 
adventurous quest into the new science 
of fortune building . . . enthusiasti- 
cally recommended by leading financial 
authorities everywhere . « « vitally im- 
portant BOOK -OF-THE-HOUR 


for all intelligent people : 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


Outselling All Other Financial Books! 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES _ $5.00 


FREE EXAMINATION ™= 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
49 East 33rd St., New York City 


Please send me__.___- are of INVESTMENT 
Manac EMENT by Dwight C. Rose. Price $5. 


] I will return book(s )in 5 days or send $_ 
C Enclosed find check for $...-. 


eS en ae ee 
WL wecess 
City 


State 





Delivered at your door. We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings: Be sure to 
send posteard for Clarkson’s catalog. 


FREE Write for our great book catalog. 
This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 


ica’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


346 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Independent travel to Japan, China, Siam, 
Java, Burma, India, Egypt. 
Reservations made by expert. 








Go when and 


where you like. 


Send for Information 


ARTHUR K. PECK 





447-T Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
Ov er 30 vez yr ents 
take orders for the 


M E N : GenuineWebster’s Dic- 


tionary on easy monthly payments. New 
1930 Atlas of the World included without 
extra charge. Either part orfull time work. 
Address G. & C. Merriam Company, Publish- 
ers, Dept. S., Springfield, Massachusetts. 





ANY BOOK INPRINT | 





TIME 


for Congress (N. J.); for Congress, Sen- 
ate, Governor (Calif.). Fond of suing for 
libel, he does not always win. Author 
Sinclair Lewis, when a Yale undergraduate, 
admired Author Sinclair, left college to 
take care of Author Sinclair’s furnace at 
Helicon Hall, dropped the Harry from 
his full name (Harry Sinclair Lewis), later 
quarreled with Author Sinclair. Author 
Sinclair’s books have been translated into 




















Upton SINCLAIR 


. propagandizes from Pasadena. 


many foreign languages; he is regarded 
in Germany and Russia as one of the fore- 
most U. S. writers. Slight of frame, pro- 
fessorial, bespectacled, Author Sinclair 
lives in Pasadena, whence issue tirelessly 
books, propaganda, publicity, both Social- 
ist and person. He has the smile of a 
fanatic. Other books: The Jungle, King 
Coal, Oil!, The Brass Check, The Goose- 
Step, Boston, Singing Jailbirds (a play), 
etc. 
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Man Without A Country 


LoBAGoLa, AN AFRICAN SAVAGE’Ss OWN 
Story—Bata Kindai Amgoza Ibn Lo- 
Bagola—Kunopf ($3.00). 

Author Bata Kindai Amgoza Ibn Lo- 
Bagola has had a hard, queer time. A 
black man but a Jew, he is a native of the 
Ondo bush, hinterland of Dahomey, in 
western Africa. His people, according to 
legend, left Palestine after Roman Titus’ 
sack of Jerusalem (A. D. 70), fled to 
Morocco, to Timbuktu and farther. There, 
swallowed up by African natives, they 
still remained a Jewish sect, continued 
Jewish rites. Says LoBagola: they carry 
out the ceremony of circumcision to the 
letter, “although not in the same way as 
in Palestine today. Our rabbis permit us 
to use only our teeth and fingernails for 
the observance.” LoBagola’s people speak 
“a dialect of Arabic, mixed a great deal 
with Hausa, Yoruba, and Benga vernacu- 
lars.” They wear no clothes. Most of 
them have never seen a white man. 

When Author LoBagola was seven, he 
and 13 other boys (the oldest 11) wan- 
dered too far from the village, got lost, 
after 45 days came to the sea. There they 
saw a steamship, went out to it in a canoe, 
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For Those Who 
Are Tired of 


Ordinary 
Lawn Mowers 


q 


“SILVER FLASH” 


America’s Finest Lawn Mower 


A everything in this 
life necessary to health and 
happiness has been improved— 
with the exception of lawn 
mowers. The same annoyance 
and fussing your Grandfather 
had every time he cut the lawn 
is being duplicated today with 
ordinary commercial mowers. 


The Toro Silver Flash is built up to 
modern engineering standards in a 
modern factory equipped with every 
known device insuring precision work- 
manship. Toro mowers are used on 
over 2600 golf clubs. 


Write for catalog 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 


3042-3188 Snelling Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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36 big plump 
bulbs,2 to5-in. 
circumference, 
GUARANTEED to 


“ FAULTLE 


FIVE” 


bloom this year, 9 

nickle Sturdy 2-yr. FIELD- $9195 

colors and types G RO W N ‘Bushes ; Post- 
-no usu ° 

small-flowered finest monthly varieties paid 


mixture, In- 
clude s dark far- 


SHELL PINK RADIANCE—silvery pink 
LADY HILLINGDON—apricot-yellow 
KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA — perfect 
white; COLUMBIA — rose pink; HADLEY 
- velvet crimson. 
They bear long-stemmed fragrant 
blooms all summer and fall. 
AG T NOW! Limited supply only. 
Send $1.95 today. Bushes mail 
ing glads with each POSTPAID when planting season 
Se nds opens. Beyond Mississippi River, 
295. (add 20c. 
2-yr. No. 1 Climbing H. T. Roses $1; -75 Postpaid 
Los Angeles & Sunburst, 1 each (East of Miss. R.) 


< H ags___describes 70th Anniversary 
1930 Guide Free?’ §. 0 ee" 


net-red “‘Neoga,"’ 
ruffled ;salmon pink 

“Mrs. Frank Pen- 
dle ton, *  maroon- 
blotched; and rare 
orchid and pastel 
colors 36 bulbs, 
only $1.00 prepaid. 


GIVEN WHILE 
THEY LAST 


36 additional ie 
ulbs, large-flo 











INUSES. 


Collins Nurseries, Box 366-F 
Established 1860 MOORESTOWN,N.J. 
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cambered aboard. LoBagola wandered 
down to the engine room. When the 
warning siren blew, it so terrified the little 
black boys on deck that they jumped over 
the rail, were all drowned or killed by 
sharks. LoBagola, locked in a cabin, was 
carried to Scotland, a savage little animal 
whe would not wear clothes, bit people 
who tried to dress him. At Glasgow he 
ran down the gangplank, still stark naked, 
drew a crowd, was rescued and taken 
home by a kindly Scotsman. In this man’s 
family LoBagola stayed four years, gradu- 
ally learned how not to behave; memorized 
¢ few words of English. Says he: “Be- 
fore I knew fifty words in the English 
language, I was given a good beating for 
telling the truth... .” 

When Traveler LoBagola, 11, returned 
home, he was received but with suspicion. 
For transgressing a taboo (insolence to 
his elder brother) he was beaten on 
the soles of his feet by seven people, 
considered himself lucky to escape so 
lightly. 
tion he was married to six girls at once. 
But Gooma, got favorite bride, broke a 
terrible taboo at' the wedding: embraced 
him in public. She was unsexed, had her 
left breast cut off, was sent to the King’s 
bodyguard of Amazons. 
LoBagola became the father of 14 boys. 
Says he: “My children I love, but I never 
did love my. wives. Who could love six?” 

Three times LoBagola returned to his 
Scotch family. 
more and more foreign to him: 
left it altogether, came to the U. S. With 
no sense of the value of money, he was 
usually broke, in England was once jailed 
for theft. He worked in an automobile 
factory, in vaudeville, as a_bootblack. 
During the War he served in the British 
army in Palestine, Egypt. 

The Author, Short, stocky, gleaming- 
eyed, with black mustache, frizzy white 
hair, Bata Kindai Amgoza Ibn LoBagola 
looks like a stout little Jew in blackface. 
He wears civilized clothes (on occasions, 
and for effect, a fez, a flowing gown), uses 
the right fork, is bursting with humor, 
poise, good manners. Says he: “I never 
have considered black people in America 
my kind. ... The only thing that we 
have in common is color.” He has been 
converted from Judaism, is now a Roman 
Catholic; lives in Manhattan, is 42. For 
_s he lectures, hopes his book will 
Seu, 


finally he 
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Plausible Romance 


THE TOWN OF TompareL—William I. 
Locke—Dodd, Mead ($2. 2.50). 

Alcide Tombarel, artist, manqué, aristo- 
it, judge of good wine, is the hero of 
Author William J. Locke’s latest book. 
Tombarel, an artist who had not been 
able to make his hands behave, gave up 
art for surveying, then became Mayor of 
Creille, tiny mountain village in the Mari- 
ume Alps, not far from Nice. There he 
tuled supreme, a benevolent despot. Fon- 
tenay, an English painter, meets Mayor 
Tombarel, falls under the spell of his 
tpg charm, becomes a frequent vis- 
itor, a fast friend. In the shady garden of 
Tombarel’s mountain house or in Fonte- 
nay’s villa at Nice the old Frenchman 
passes many an hour in wordy remi- 
hiscence, At each encounter he narrates an 








Then after 14 months’ prepara- | 


By his other wives | 





His native village became | 





















































“DRIES QUICKER--AND BETTER - THAN A TOWEL 


























he day has gone 


when good enough” 
would do 


There was a time when any towel service for washrooms was good 
enough. That day has passed. Modern sanitation, by tear and clean- 
liness demand some thing better. The new “SF” Sani-Dri is sup- 
plying this demand e ve srywhe ‘re—winning new frie nds every day 
—because it does a better job of drying, dacs it more quic kly, and 
does it at a far lower cost than aun . . .. Thanks to Sani-Dri the 
modern washroom is immaculately clean. The service Sani-Dri 
renders is always instantly available. Its use pre vents chapping— 
leaves the skin soft and smooth. Saves 60% to 90% 7o of present 
washroom drying costs . . . Your business should learn why these 
things are true—should find out what the “SF” Sani-Dri is doing 


in nding ds of plants—what it can do for you. Complete infor- 
mation will be sent promptly upon request. 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


CAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Illinois 


CH 





Electrical Divi 2, CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. T.3-24 

North Chicago, Illinois i 
I’d like to know more Your Name I 
about the new “S-F”’ Sani- ab . } 
Dri and to learn what it Firm Name siatetatatatatatatahatatatatatatatetat stata atateietetatate j 
can do for us. ee ee oo Te i ! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION ABOUT NEW''SF” Sani:Dai 
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episode, always honorable, not always 
legal, of his eventful life. Author Locke, 
as usual, has written a very readable, 
gently humorous, gently sentimental, 
plausibly romantic tale. 

The Author. Author William John 
Locke, 67, mathematician, schoolteacher, 
architect, novelist, has been overpraised 
by the Atlantic Monthly as “the kindliest 
spirit in English letters since Lamb.” 
Born in Barbados, he was educated at St. 














International 


WILLIAM JOHN LOCKE 
“Since Lamb . the kindliest’’? 
John’s College, Cambridge, taught archi- 
tecture, became Secretary of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, in 1907 
became a fulltime novelist. Schoolmasterly 
in appearance, pince-nez-ed, Author Locke 
likes dogs, children. He is married, has 
one adopted daughter. Fortnight ago 
Author Locke was seriously ill in his villa 
on the Riviera, his great & good friend 
Author E. Phillips Oppenheim at the bed- 
side. Other books: The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne, The Beloved Vagabond, Septi- 
mus,. Simon the Jester, The Joyous Ad- 
ventures of Aristide Pujol, Stella Maris, 
The Fortunate Youth, Jaffery, The Rough 
Road, Ancestor Jorico, etc. 

Cinema Censorship 


CENSORED: THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE 
Movies—Morris Ernst & Pare Lorentz— 
Cape & Smith ($2.75). 

Authors Morris Ernst & Pare Lorentz 
here put forth a vigorous polemic against 
the present apparatus of cinema censor- 
ship. Say they: though the National 
Board of Review does not officially cen- 
sor, merely “suggests” changes, recom- 
mends certain cinemas, withholds recom- 
mendation from others, in practice it 
amounts to a federal censorship board. 
Official state censorship boards exist in 
six states: New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Kansas, Virginia, Ohio; the Penn- 
sylvania board is the most severe, the Vir- 
ginia most lenient. 

Authors Ernst & Lorentz list shots and 
captions liable to be cut: portrayal of 
crime or suicide; display of dangerous 
weapons; cruelty, mean or mischievous; 
capital punishment; gambling; profanity, 
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lip or title; drinking; narcotics; sex, sug- 
gestiveness or over-passionate love mak- 
ing; nudity and indecent exposure; vulgar 
dancing; improper reference to women. 

Censored is illuminated by lively illus- 
trations: shots from famed cinemas de- 
leted by various state censors, by photo- 
graphs of some of the censors themselves. 
Says Colyumist Heywood Broun: “I al- 
most believe that the authors could prove 
their case by doing no more than print 
the portraits of the men and women who 
have been set in the high seats and com- 
missioned to frame the taste of the entire 
picture-going world.” 





Pied Piper Sobering 

Year In, You’kE OutT—Samuel Hoffen- 
stein—Liveright ($2). 

From unpoetic, scantly praising Critic 
Henry Louis Mencken, Poet Hoffenstein’s 
first book, Poems in Praise of Practically 
Nothing, won the epithet “incomparable.” 
The book was a refreshingly satirical 
draught from the Plutonian spring. Poet 
Hoffenstein’s second book, Year Jn, You’re 
Out, contains much the same kind of thing 
in much the same manner, but here is less 
satire, more lyric yearning. Again it is 
Poet Hoffenstein’s sourer vein that suits 
him best: 

“4 little while to love and rave 
And fret and sweat and fear and hope in; 
A little while to bathe and shave 
And keep the organism open— 
Then silence under reeds and roses, 
And no more blowing of our noses.” 

Best title: Come Weal, Come Woe, My 
Status is Quo. 

Best phrase: 

“The age that walks in Puritan pants 

With just one crucial button gone.” 

Poet Hoffenstein, still in his early 30’s, 
went from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to Man- 
hattan in 1922, was dramatic critic on the 
Sun, columnist on the Herald-Tribune, 
press agent for Producer Al Woods. Now 
poetry supports him. Mild-miened, reg- 
ular-featured, carapace-bespectacled, Poet 
Hoffenstein thinks nothing ever happens to 
him, thinks his experience is common, that 
others will not admit it. Other books: 
Life Sings a Song, Poems in Praise of 
Practically Nothing. 





—— 


In Odd Oklahoma 


CIMARRON—Edna Ferber—Doubleday, 
Doran ($2.50). 

Author Edna Ferber writes novels that 
thousands read. That she chose such a 
subject as Cimarron’s is an indication of 
the growing interest of U. S. readers in 
the history of their country. For Cimar- 
ron, now the name of an Oklahoma county, 
once meant the lawless no-man’s-land be- 
tween Texas and Oklahoma which in the 
"80s was a wilderness of free cattle range. 
In Cimarron Author Ferber tells how the 
Territory was settled; how it became 
gradually civilized, then suddenly rich 
from its oil. Now full-blood Osage In- 
dians, bemillioned overnight, ride blan- 
keted in limousines and leave them where 
they smash. 

Yancey Cravat, silver-voiced lawyer, 
dead shot, thespian idealist, came up 
from the Cimarron, from a dubious past, 
to decorous Wichita, Kan., captivated 
Wichita’s belle, Sabra Venable, carried her 
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off with him over the protests of her 
family to help build the new Territory 
of Oklahoma. They settled in Osage City 
(a fictitious name), where houses were 
scarce, water scarcer, whiskey and sudden 
death plentiful, a man’s life worth less 
than a horse’s. Yancey started a news- 
paper, made many friends, many enemies, 
At Osage’s first church service, held in 
Arkansas Grat’s tent-saloon, Yancey killed 
his chief rival. The newspaper prospered; 
Yancey lost interest in it. One day he 
disappeared; when he came back five years 
later with breath-taking tales of the 
Yukon, Osage City was on its feet; his 
family no longer needed him. From time 
to time he disappeared ; Sabra, industrious, 
civic-minded, became the town’s solid first 
citizen, Yancey its stirring legend. Hard- 
drinking, straight-shooting, impulsive, un- 
reliable, Yancey had wanted to build 
Utopia on the Oklahoma prairie: the 
women were too much for him. What 
came was not Utopia but civilization: 
women’s clubs, department stores. Yan- 
cey’s spectacular end was like him: at a 
crisis he appeared suddenly from nowhere, 
did the prodigious thing, saved hundreds 
of lives, died with a quotation on his lips. 

The Author. Says Author Edna Fer- 
ber: “Only the more fantastic and improb- 
able events in this book are true.... 
Anything can have happened in Okla- 
homa. Practically everything has.” 
Author Ferber, unmarried, 42, was born 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., of Jewish parents, 
now lives in Manhattan. A reporter at 
17, she worked on the Milwaukee Journal, 
Chicago Tribune, wrote her first novel, 
Dawn O’Hara, in 1911. Author Ferber 








EDNA FERBER 


“Anything can have happened in 
Oklahoma.” 


has a creamy complexion and thick black 
hair, is afraid of thunderstorms. She does 
all her writing on a typewriter. No ad- 
mirer of the’highbrow, says she: “I have 
long since ceased trying to write better 
than I can.” Other books: Buttered Side 
Down, Roast Beef Medium, Personality 
Plus, Emma McChesney & Co., The Girls, 
So Big, Show Boat, Mother Knows Best; 
with Playwright George S. Kaufman, 4 
play: The Royal Family. 
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18-HOLE 
GOLF COURSE 


NEW 
$100,000 
GOLF HOUSE 


SULPHUR 
SWIMMING POOL 


FRESH WATER 
SWIMMING POOL 


FOUR 
“EN TOUT CAS” 
TENNIS COURTS 


v 
SADDLE HORSES 
v 


MOUNTAIN 
PONIES 





Spend a week... or a month. . . or all summer 


at Banff in the Canadian Rockies. Always the 





perfection of existence in the big, baronial 





hotel, keyed to the tastes of world-travelled 





people in every detail of physical comfort, 





artistic charm and sports layout. 





Play golf on the thrilling, new golf course, 





18 holes, 6640 yards, first drive smack across 





the Spray River... bent-grass greens and well- 


turfed fairways... 19th hole a new $100,000 






club-house over-looking Bow Falls. Swim in 





the magnificent pools... you may choose be- 











Come up this summer and stay! ... Special monthly 
rates for families, European plan. Single with bath, 
$8 up per day; double, $14 up. Period suites for 
two, $35 up. Special servant quarters. All rates are 
20% lower during May, June, September. Come up 
something doing all summer long! Opening 
May 14th. For reservations, rates, information, write 
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. -» SOCIAL CAPITAL OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE IN THIS GORGEOUS MOUNTAIN SETTING 
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tween the warm one fed from the sulphur 
springs, and the cold fresh water one. Play 
tennis on one of the four en toutcascourts. Canter 
smoothly along bridle paths in the spruces . . . 
or ramble up mountain trails on sure-footed 
trail-horses. Motor, fish, boat as you will... 
there are all sports at Banff. And at night, dance 
in the smart ballroom to the vivid rhythms of 
a 10-piece orchestra; enjoy gala entertainments. 

Always something new to do, something 
new to see... Indian Days, Trail Rides, Motor 


Trips, Highland Gathering. 


Banff Springs Hotel, Alberta, Can., or any Canadian 
Pacific Office: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, KansasCity, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Washington. Canada: Montreal, Ortawa, Quebec, Regina, St 
John, Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Winnipeg and other cities. 


BANFF SPRINGS...A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
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For all types of bookkeeping, accounting and 
ie ae _—* CITIES 


billing. The only accounting machine that 
multiplies directly. Reduces costs by pbsting 
several related records in one operation and 
by handling most of the detail automatically. 
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<4) Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6123 SECOND BLVD. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








